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surely as 
moisture 
refreshes 


a flower 


Ever watch a drooping rose revive after 
a summer rain? Now you can see the 
same sort of miracle happen in your 
hair, thanks to fabulous new Suave 
Creme. Just a touch a day actually 
moisturizes hair problems away! Dry- 
ness disappears, drabness goes. High- 
lights sparkle and shimmer. Suddenly 
your hair obeys perfectly, takes any 
hairstyle easily. Not a sticky jelly, but 
a delicate beauty creme for hair. 


New moisturizing 
miracle by 


HELENE CURTIS 


Reprinted from the American Weekly, copyright 1958 by Hearst 


Try New Suave Creme in a tube by Hew (Sit makers of Suave Lotion 


Dont try to brush 
bad breath away- 
reach for Listerine! 


Listerine stops bad breath 
4 times better 
than tooth paste ! 


Almost everybody uses tooth 


bad breath now and then! 
Germs in the mouth cause most bad 
breath, and no tooth paste kills 
germs the way Listerine Antiseptic 
does . . . on contact, by millions, 


Listerine Antiseptic stops bad 
breath four times better than 
tooth paste 


—nothing stops bad breath as 
effectively as The Listerine Way: 


Always reach for Listerine 
after you brush your teeth, 


DON'T TRY TO BRUSH 
BAD BREATH AWAY 


Chart proves Listerine’s superiority 


AFTER LISTERINE 


‘BAD BREATH 
AREA 


for Listetine 


» +» your No. 1 protection 
against bad breath 


paste, but almost everybody has 
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PEGE ais 
EE Pie 
THINGS 
WORTH 
REBT ENG 


All is calm, all is bright. In Amer- 
ica we worship as we please, in 
peace. 


But like so many precious 
things, peace doesn’t come easy. 
Peace costs money. 


Money for strength to keep the 
peace. Money for science and edu- 
cation to help make peace lasting. 
And money saved by individuals. 


Your Savings Bonds, as a direct 
investment in your country, make 
you a Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 


HELP STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


DLLY “UL. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. 
The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotic 
donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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ense courtroom scene features Julie London and Anthony Steel. 


keffington (Spencer Tracy) turns a wake into a political rally. 
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MIRROR 


coes to 
the movies 


The Last Hurrah 
COLUMBIA 


Edwin O’Connor’s best-selling novel of a few years 
ago is brought to vivid life on screen, with big-wig 
politician Skeffington played magnificently by 
Spencer Tracy. Long-time Mayor of an Irish- 
American city, the aging Skeffington seeks re- 
election, is aided in his campaign by his nephew 
(Jeffrey Hunter). He loses, to the despair of his 
loyal ward bosses and constituents, but remains 
the triumphant strong-man to the end. Critics 
predict the movie may be Academy Award winner. 


A Question of Adultery 
NTA PICTURES, INC. 


A frank treatment of a controversial theme: Does 
artificial insemination constitute justification for 
a legal charge of adultery against the wife as basis 
for a divorce action? Anthony Steel plays a race- 
car driver married to Julie London, ex-cabaret 
singer. Unwontedly jealous of his beautiful wife, 
Steel invokes a violent quarrel when he learns his 
wife is pregnant—accusing her of an affair with 
a young man she scarcely knows. An automobile 
accident ensues, with result that the wife miscar- 
ries her natural child, the husband is made sterile. 
Yearning for a child to cement the stormy mar- 
riage, the wife gains agreement to artificial in- 
semination so she. may bear an heir to the 
marriage. Roused again to jealousy of a young 
Swiss living near the nursing home where arti- 
fical insemination project is under way, Steel 
changes his mind—decides to sue his wife for 
divorce, claiming adultery. Movie is played out 
within the framework of the court trial which 
results, with a flashback giving details of plot 
development leading up to trial. An ho1est attempt 
is made within structure of the trial to explain 
the complicated legal questions involved in such 
a case. 


Bell, Book and Candle 
COLUMBIA; TECHNICOLOR 


John Van Druten’s amusing play about modern 
witchcraft is rendered into a star-studded movie by 
writer Daniel Taradash. Involved in the witchly 
goings-on are beautiful blonde witch Kim Novak, 
who bewitches (what else?) publisher James 
Stewart, but eventually loses her skill with a fast 
hex due to the fact that she falls truly in love. 
Various other-worldly types abet the zany action, 
including TV favorites Ernie Kovacs, Hermione 
Gingold and Jack Lemmon. 
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"Gift" is music to ears of Dick Adler, his sons Andy 
and Chris, wife Sally Ann Howes, ''Santa'’ Ernest Adler. 


Let It Snow: Phil Silvers expecting 
January delivery of a little Bilko. His 
wife is former model Evelyn Patrick 
and this is their second production. 
... Grim thinking behind the scenes. 
ABC-TV booked seven star cowboys— 
including Maverick brothers, Sugar- 
foot, Wyatt Earp, others—to fly into 
N.Y.C. for mass guest-shot, then was 
struck with what might happen to net- 
work if plane tragedy should involve 
all. Solution: They sent the gunslingers 
in on different airlines. . . . Bing’s sec- 
ond show in February may include 
the Slender Sender and Judy Garland 
as guest stars. Should make a sensa- 
tional hour. . . . Anthony Ray, “Bud 
Gardner” in Search For Tomorrow, 
leaves the TV serial to take over lead 
in the national company of “Dark at 
the Top of the Stairs.” .. . Debbie Rey- 
nolds, not a girl to be floored by tragic 
personal problems, may do a spring 
spectacular. . . . Sullivan’s son-in-law, 
Bob Precht, upped to job of associate 
producer on Ed’s show. Bob’s first job 


By PETER ABBOTT 


was to make ready the Alaskan show 
slated for December 7 telecasting. Ed, 
himself, flies to India next month to 
find out what’s new on the Ganges. ... 
Audrey Meadows, now separated, su- 
ing for divorce from Washington busi- 
nessman, Randy Rouse. Sister Jayne 
separating from I’ve Got A Secret to 
co-star in Broadway play, “The Gaze- 
bo,” opposite Walter Slezak. This is 
her first Broadway role since 1945, 
when she was billed as Jayne Cotter. 
Program note: Jayne and Audrey re- 
appear on Steve Allen’s stanza Decem- 
ber 14.... They’re playing around with 
the idea of “smellies” for TV. Idea is 
your future TV set would be stashed 
with separate vials of perfume to be 
controlled electronically. A scent 
would be sprayed into your living 
room to make the drama more realis- 
tic: That is, pine odor for an outdoor 
scene, maybe vermouth for a cocktail 
party, etc. 


My Fair Lady: The musical version 


For What’s New On The West Coast. See Page 6 


Which Meadows "'twin'" has the Broadway play—which, 
the TV panel? It's Jayne to the left, Audrey to the right. 


of O.Henry’s famous “Gift of the Magi” 
is set for December 9, CBS-TY, and it 
turns out to be a family deal. CBS 
angeled “My Fair Lady” and has 
chosen its current Broadway star, Sally 
Ann Howes, to play the lead, Della. 
Sally Ann’s husband, Dick Adler (she’s 
from the south of England), has writ- 
ten the music. Dick Adler also wrote 
the score for “The Pajama Game.’ 
Sally Ann, an agreeable, lovely gal’ 
recalls that she first met Dick in Lon- 
don when he asked her to audition fou! 
another show. She refused. “I hadn’ 
seen the script in advance and just sai 
no.” But she accepted .a social date 
auditioned him for the part of bride4 
groom and he got the job. “Now I hop 
to make my career over here,” sh 
says. “I love New York and I love pizzz 
pie. I consider myself completel 
Americanized.” She has no fear o 
sounding too British when she plays 
the classic American short story, “Gif 
of the Magi.” She says, “I’ve known 
the story since I was a child, for Moth 
er was an avid reader and O. Henr 
was one of her favorite writers.” Sh 


She felt her disposition was showing, so 
Betsy Palmer sleeps a little later now. 


Californians, here they come: the marshal (Richard Coogan) and the saloon 
keeper (Carole Mathews) in New York's Gaslight during Gold Rush party. 


Two quiet people with something to say 
atter ten years—Don McNeill, Patti Page. 


adds, “I don’t think of the story as 
being sad. Yes, Della cuts her long 
beautiful hair to buy her husband John 
(played by Gordon MacRae) a watch 
chain. But her hair will grow back, I 
always think. John pawns his watch 
to buy her a set of combs. But he’s 
bound to get a raise and buy another 
watch, I always think. It’s a beautiful 
love story.” Sally Ann’s hair falls only 
to her neck, so she'll wear a wig for 
the show. “There is such a peculiar 
suilt feeling for a woman when she 
cuts her hair. Not many years ago, I 
went into a beauty parlor and told 
them to cut mine to one-inch. I felt 
very guilty afterwards, even though it 
was my own hair. My mother was hor- 
rified, but it grew back.” She doesn’t 
think that “Magi” is dated, and holds 
that modern woman can still make 
Sacrifices for love. “But I don’t know 
what I could give up for Dick, since 
my hair isn’t so splendid and I can’t 
very well cut off my nose.” 


Missile Toes: Betsy Palmer gave up 
her permanent berth on the Garroway 


' 


show because it was too much work. 
She had to get up at four in the morn- 
ing, sometimes couldn’t get home to 
Englewood till 4:30 or five in the after- 
noon. The job was worth $100,000 a 
year. Betsy continues with her other 
TV assignments and goes to Hollywood 
to make “The Last Angry Man.”.. . 
Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy live 
uneasily. Son Michael is carrying on 
nuclear-fission experiments in the 
basement. . . . Playhouse 90 breaks 
away from the dramatic format on De- 
cember 25 to present the New York 
City Ballet in “The Nutcracker Suite.” 
.. . The way fan mail is piling into 
Jimmy Dean’s basket, it’s a reasonable 
prediction that he is top choice to be- 
come the “great man” on TV.... Grim 
note: Erle Stanley Gardner, creator of 
Perry Mason, says, “When you look at 
a corpse, it could be you. Based on 
statistics, you’d be surprised to know 
your chances for being murdered are 
pretty good.” ... Peter Whitney, co- 
star of Rough Riders, is an unusual 
fellow. Once he decided to be a writer 
and took his wife and five children to 


a grass shack in Tahiti for a year while 
he pounded out fiction. Gave up in ’57 
and returned to acting. On the other 
hand, Hector Chevigny, who turns out 
The Second Mrs. Burton scripts, start- 
ed writing to pay for his medical edu- 
cation. That was thirty years ago. He 
never did finish medical school. . . . 


Negative News: So much fuss made 
about Mary Martin doing a CBS show 
on December 12 it should be noted that 
it won’t be. Too many complications, 
too many other commitments. ... Suz- 
anne Storrs, female interest in Naked 
City, dating Jody McCrea. Says she, 
“Just friends.” ... Julie La Rosa has 
been on a tiger kick for years and has 
accumulated statues and pictures of 
jungle cats. But everyone thinks he 
went a little too far when he named his 
sophisticated French poodle, “Tiger.” 


N.Y. Arrivals: Don McNeill visited 
Manhattan for a week. All of the cast 
came along, but Carol Richards who 
was preparing for the stork. Highlight 
came the (Continued on page 13) 


Hot spell found Marilyn Lovell, Dick | 
Roman and Liberace warming up keys. 


On road for personal appearances, Lawman John Russell and Peter Brown 
make best of enforced ‘bachelor’ joys, play gin rummy on the suitcase. 


VERYTHING came off okay. The first 
day home from the hospital with 

the new baby, six-pound Michael 
Arthur, gave Bobbie Linkletter her 
first chance to change the young ‘un. 
Looking over her shoulder were 
mother-in-law Lois Linkletter, moth- | 
er of five; their neighbor, Mrs. Bob | 
Cummings, mother of five; and their 
close friend, Mrs. Charles (Amos *N’ 
Andy) Correll, mother of five. Bobbie | 
had one anxious moment as she strug- 
gled with the first layer, but everything 
came off as it should and she was com= 
plimented by the trio of “experts” who 
had shared fifteen such experiences 
between them. . . . Speaking of babies, | 
it looks like the Old West is going to | 
be pretty heavily populated: CBS-| 
TV’s Rory Calhoun is expecting a 
little “Texan.” Likewise Steve Mce- 
Queen and his lovely wife Neile. And 
Bob Culp’s young giant, Joshua, who, 
at six months, is tracking around their 
new one-acre Encino manse. “Big kids 
need lots of room to play in,” says Bob. 
Christmas in Hollywood: Dale Rob- 

. ertson and his ex-wife, Jackie, still 
“ee Z very friendly, planning to spend 
U7 Z Christmas Eve together, with tree and 


The Life of Allen: Ralph Edwards, interpreter Pham Ti Quy, Steve and all, for the benefit of six-and-a-half- 


, : ear-old daughter, Rochelle. Dale’ 
Korean foster-child Neuyen Van Thong, and sons Steve Jr., Brian, David. Sas: ce i aenine eae een them, 


; too, for eu ort chong Santa Claus} 
Eve at home. Rochelle received her 
E For What's New On The East Coast. See Page 4 Christmas present early this year—aly 
high spirited pony they call “Buttons.” \§ 
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First of third-generation "Links," Bobbie and Jack's Michael Arthur meets grandparents Art and Lois. 


But “Buttons” bucked little Rochelle 
ff on her button, and now Jackie, a 
300d rider, is breaking the colt for her. 
| More horses for Christmas: 
Amanda Blake, crazy about horses 
since she started riding on the Gun- 
smoke series, has just bought herself 
a registered quarter-horse, named him 
‘John The Brave.” Why? “Because 
he’s so brave to let me ride him,” she 
says. Come now, Amanda, you look 
sreat on a horse—but then Amanda 
looks great any old place. 

More Christmas: Producer Paul 
Hennings of the Bob Cummings Show 
presented his stalwarts, Ann B. Davis 
and Rosemary DeCamp, with their 
Xmas presents—contracts to take 
them through their seventh year. 
Rosemary and her husband, Judge 
John Shidler, are taking their four 
daughters—Margaret, 16; Martha, 12; 
Valerie, 11; Nita Louise, 7—to Hawaii 
for the Christmas vacation, because 
they've been such good girls during 
the filming of their Borax commer- 
Cials. . Gale Storm’s Christmas 
Sresent to her fifteen-year-old son 
Phillip will be a private phone (to 
be paid for out of his allowance). 
Handsome Phil is developing a fan 
following of his own as a result of his 
appearances with his mother in na- 
ional magazines. Gale was sixteen 

then she began her Hollywood career 
=Phil only has one year to go... . 
ugh O’Brian will tour England’s 


veterans’ hospitals over the holidays 
whilst Marshal Earp gives the bobbies 
some advice on keeping law and order 
in London Town. 

It’s a wet Christmas for Ernie Ford 
and family—ol’ Ern just put a new 
swimming pool in his backyard for his 
boys, Buck and Brion. Both the boys 
taught themselves to swim while in 
Hawaii this summer, are having a ball 
winter-splashing in their heated ocean 
with neighbor Bob MHope’s_ kids, 
twelve-year-old Nora and Kelly. Ernie 
is as puffed up with pride as a bullfrog 
sittin’ on the bank, over the fact that 
young Buck has joined the Cub 
Scouts. Ernie was a Scout when he 
was a kid and thinks the training is 
great for a boy. “Now Brion wants one 
of those crazy ‘Thursday-night suits,’ 
too,” says Ern, who takes his son to 
the uniformed meetings, “and he fol- 
lows Buck around like he’s the hero 
of the week.” 

Uniforms of another kind are wav- 
ing for Rick and David Nelson and 
Tommy Sands. There’d be sad songs 
sung in Hollywood if the three of them 
were to go all at one time. Tommy has 
just hit it big again with his great 
acting job in 20th Century-Fox’s 
“Mardi Gras.” Tommy’s next Capitol 
Album will be cleffed by Nelson Rid- 
dle, who has so successfully backed up 
Frank Sinatra lo, these many years. 
Tommy, with a little bit o’ luck, could 
do as well. With their service 


career behind them, the Crosby boys 
are thinking of building their own 
permanent act to play the bigger 
hotels and Las Vegas. So we'll have 
four Bings instead of one. Dennis al- 
ready has his own deejay show going 
successfully on ABC in Hollywood— 
the profits from this show, in fact, are 
going into a new home for his bride in 
Pacific Palisades; Philip Crosby and 
his bride, Sandra, meanwhile, are liv- 
ing in the Holmby Hills manse. 
Steve Allen and Jayne are shipping 
their favorite furnishings into the 
house down the block. Steve’s reaction 
to his appearance on This Is Your 
Life: “I don’t know what I did when 
Ralph Edwards came up behind me. 
. .. 1 don’t remember what I said... . 
I had to watch the show to find out 
how I reacted! And even then I didn’t 
believe it!” 

Speaking of surprises, the two hun- 
dred ladies standing in line for the 
ABC-TV Liberace show were com- 
pletely flipped when Lee walked out 
of the studio one hot day in the middle 
of winter (104 degrees, end of Octo- 
ber) and said, “You girls shouldn’t 
have to stand out here in this heat— 
why don’t we open the doors now and 
you can sit down inside while I re- 
hearse?” So the girls, now air-cooled, 
saw two shows instead of one. 
Here’s a fattening item: The swim- 
ming pool at Ann Sothern’s new Bel 
Air home has (Continued on page 15) 
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WCPO’s pantomime people pick 
the tops of the pops for 


some live-wiring on the ABC-TV 


This Is Music show 


Audio's by Lewis—Jerry, that is—as Lee Fogel 
and Bud Chase put “Shine on Your Shoes” on video. 
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Lee, Colin, Ramona, Bud, Bob Shreve and Gail—all 
"Standin' on the Corner,” and with no lines to speak of. 


Ramona Burnett 


SPECTACULAR 


Do a 
Bob Smith 


No words, no music—this is brainstorming time, for 
exec producer Wally Dunham, Ramona, Lee, Gail, Colin. 


HE MAN who said pantomime is “old hat” better eat it 

with his Monday dinner. Then, he can sit back in 
good conscience and enjoy This Is Music, videoecast over 
ABC, Mondays at 10 P.M. (in Cincinnati, Fridays, 6:30, 
over WCPO). Scoring one-up on the record com- 
panies, this Cincinnati-originated pantomime portfolio 
—otherwise known as “video to listen to music by’ — 
is sweeping the continent with topnotch production and 
performing talent. Though it’s “all a big act,” the 
numbers dubbed to the current tunes happen to be 
art of a pretty high order. Say the producers: “This 
Is Music isn’t just mimicking to somebody else’s 
vocals. Hour upon hour of practice is required of our 
stars to perfect action, expression and lip movement. 
Each singer’s individual pronunciation and style must 
be caught by our ‘actors’ and synchronized precisely 
with the waxing. This is classical stuff, and much 
harder to do than taking a part in a play and working 
from your own concept of what the playwright means.” 
... Say the pantomime nine: “Actors’ Studio was never 
like this.” 


| 


Paula Jane 


MUSIC 


The six stars and three co-stars of 
This Is Music may be “silent partners” 
on the set, but, once off, they’ve plenty 
to keep them moving—and talking. 
While their performing quality is in- 
variably high whatever they do, their 
talents are various as the shows WCPO 
producers can think up for them. The 
result is, these nine alone comprise a 
performing nucleus fer Cinci’s impor- 
tant production ideas. With excep- 
tions of Ramona Burnett—as pretty a 
Rebel as Nashville ever loaned out— 
and Colin Male—he shuffled in from 
Buffalo half-a-baker’s-dozen years ago 
—each star and “co” has shone by Cen- 
tral Standard the better part of a 
lifetime. 

Bob Smith didn’t “go Pogo” from 
Dayton, where he was born, to the 
Army and thence to Cincinnati. A 
champion pole-vaulter, Bob rather un- 
expectedly landed in the big-league 
“pantomime nine” in February of 757. 
One of 417 who auditioned, when Bob 
found himself a finalist, he vaulted over 
to the Cinci Conservatory for pointers 
in pantomime. Now he has thirty-four 
fan clubs. 

A distaff Daytonian, Paula Jane went 
to high school in Kettering and college 
at Ohio U., an engineering major. One 
“major change” later, and Paula found 
herself a featured deejay on the Univer- 
sity station. Now, in addition to Music, 
Paula shines on the WCPO-TV weather 
show, whether or not it’s raining out- 
side. 

Lee Fogel is right at home in the 
Queen City. Born here, he swam on the 
Hughes High team. During Air Force 
service, Lee was attached to an Alaska 
radio station. Then, at WCPO, he was 
first a prop man, then a director, and 
now appears on the Clubhouse show 
daily. Comedy being Lee’s “forte,” 
you'd better watch out. He aims true, 
right to the funnybone. 

A “model” Chicagoan, Gail Johnson 
loves reading, water-skiing and wearing 
high-fashion outfits. Like Bob Smith, 
Gail won out over hundreds for her pan- 
tomime place. Now she’s learning about 

_ four new records a day. A member of 
Northwestern’s Class of 57, Gail once 


Colin Male 


ie 


Gail Johnson 


used her model earnings for a trip to 
Europe. 

Bob Shreve may be a frustrated vo- 
calist, but you'd never guess it. In radio 
and TV for twenty-six years, Bob’s 
done every type show, and even seen 
the other side of the lights, directing 
and “trying to sell” radio time. His 
hometown is Fort Wayne, his service 
the Navy, but Bob’s comic gifts were 
first discovered by WLW. Wife Mary 
Jane worked in radio before their mar- 
riage, but son Bobby hasn’t decided. 

Bud Chase was also a Navy man—till 
his Chief Petty Officer dad caught him 
up short of years and sent him home. 
Bud was fifteen. Chicago-born, he grew 
up in New York, but returned for 
schooling at Northwestern. Before long, 
he was acting in radio drama and be- 
coming an excellent announcer. Married 
to singer Patti Williams, Bud is the 
father of two. 

Wanda Lewis is “Captain Windy” on 
the Al And Wanda Lewis children’s 
show, over WCPO-TYV, and hostess for 
Movie Matinee. A graduate of the 
Struthers, Ohio high school, Wanda at- 
tended the Cleveland Institute of Art, 
where she met husband Al. Now they 
have three wonderful little girls, all 
talented in music and painting. 

In nine years of broadcasting expe- 
rience, there is no type show versatile 
Colin Male has not been associated 
with, in both East and Midwest. A Uni- 
versity of Rochester alumnus, before he 
joined the airwaves, Colin was a re- 
porter on the Buffalo Courier-Express. 
Married and the father of two, Colin’s 
ultimate ambition is station ownership. 
His pet peeves are stilted commercials 
and misuse of the language. 

Ramona Burnett would never be ac- 
cused of that; her Southern drawl is 
charming to everyone who meets her. 
But her biggest asset is her pantomime 
ability, which rates an A-1 no matter 
how you view it. Ramona was a secre- 
tary when she was first discovered. 
Though her voice is only seen but not 
heard, she sings along with the disc to 
“set the right feeling” into the action. 
Ramona’s varied tastes run to hot coffee, 
sports cars and orchids. 


Bud Chase 


W anda Lewis 


Bob Shreve 
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Arty's prayer for GO: "Please, Father Christmas, it 
you love him at all, bring him a big |2-cup percolator. ” 


In St. Louis, the day is “‘gone”’ 


before it begins—compliments of WIL’s 


maestro of ayem antics, Gary Owens 


Coffee break: Gary wards off starvation with a platter, 
keeps EmDee Rex Migraine on hand for consultation. 


GET UP AND GO: 


E MAY BE strictly for the early birds, but Gary Owens 

takes his civic responsibilities seriously. On Station 
WIL, from 5:30 to 9 each morning, he wakes up St. 
Louis. It takes some doing. Gary must first rouse him- 
self, then his wife “Arty” (Arlette), then one-by-one 
the “cast of thousands” who assist him in, his morning 
shenanigans. Despite the heavy labor, Gary insists he 
enjoys the routine—“especially around 4 ayem, when I 
make coffee in my pajamas.” (“Sometimes,” quips Gary, 
“T wish we had a percolator!”) ... But the cast of thou- 
sands don’t wake easily. For the most part, they’re a 
rascally bunch destined to get coal in their stockings, 
come Christmas. Among the leaders are Clinton Fee- 
mish, career nepotist; Fenwick Smoot, unlisted; The 
Marquis de Sade; and an amoeba named Frank. For a 
fictional break, Gary puts on his horn-rimmed glasses 
and plays “Uncle Don” reading the funnies. “Suddenly, 
a huge black-lettering balloon comes out of the head 
of Rex Migraine, M.D.,” narrates the GO-man, “and in 
big black letters spells, Sorry, I can’t remove your pan- 


me the U.S.S.R. prefers the classics.” 


creas for only $25; however, I may be able to loosen it 
a bit ... The nurses in the series,” puns Gary, “are just 
too cute for wards.” Back in Plankinton, South 


Dakota, some twenty-four years ago, Gary didn’t have 


such heavy duties. Just born, no matter how hard he 
cried, he couldn’t wake more than 750 sleepyheads— 
the total Plankinton population. On the “GO” ever since, 
Gary’s been artist, journalist and deejay extraordinary. 
Gary also has the distinction of being the first American 
deejay to phone Moscow to ask if they kept a Top Forty 
list. “It was a Party Line,” Gary surmises. “They told 
é . . . Because his 
wife Arty majored in psychology in college, she under- 
stands GO and shares all his “real gone” enthusiasms— 
like sipping espresso and playing Monopoly. But then 
it’s time for WIL’s wake-up man to quiet down. By 
nature he’s not an insomniac, but, before drifting off, 
Gary likes to think about his great system for rabbit- 
hunting in St. Louis. “You just wait for the rabbit to 
come by,” says GO, “and make a noise like a carrot!” 


information booth 


Passing the Half-Buck 


Dear Editors; 

I would like to point out that you have 
made an error and have put a photo of 
John Stephenson, the former host of Bold 
Journey, into the spot where you should 
have had a photo of Jack Douglas, the 


present host. 
K.N., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Thanks for calling this to our attention. 
We'll pass the buck for half the blame, and 
indict our photo source. The photograph 
appearing in November “Information 
Booth” captioned Jack Douglas was, cer- 
tainly, John Stephenson. We hope the 
picture of the real Jack Douglas, appearing 
on this page will clear up the matter. 


Hitting Big With "Darlin'" 


Would you please print something about 
the new recording star, Robin Luke? 
R.D., St. Helena, California 
_ That elusive Lady Luck appears to be 
traveling under the name of Susie—at 
least as far as the recording business is 
concerned. First, the Everly Brothers hit 
big with “Wake Up, Little Susie,” and 
now the name has again brought success— 
this time, to Robin Luke, a sixteen-year-old 
schoolboy who lives in Honolulu. The 
song, “Susie Darlin’,” which he wrote and 
recorded, became the No. 1 hit in Hawaii 
a few weeks after its release and is now 
well on its way to becoming one of the top 
hits in the United States. Robin actually 
rh the tune when he was fourteen, and 
it 


s his five-year-old sister Susie who is the 
“darlin’” of his song... . After his birth 
in Los Angeles in 1942, Robin traveled all 
over the United States with his parents, 
studying guitar because it was easier to 


‘cart around than a piano. . He had 


played the guitar and ukulele at all kinds 
of shows, and in January, 1958, Bob 
Bertram, president of International Rec- 
ords in Honolulu, recorded Robin singing 
“Susie Darlin’.” Then the youngster was 
picked to appear in Honolulu’s big “Show 
of Stars,” and Bertram decided to release 
the record in time to set him up for the 
show. At this point the Dot Record dis- 
tributors in Cleveland, Art and Dorothy 
Freeman, were in Hawaii on their honey- 
moon. One day, as they strolled past a 
record shop, they heard “Susie Darlin’ ” 
and arranged to pick up the master disc 
for Dot. ... The blond, blue-eyed singer 
is nick-named “Tiger,” because of his large 
collection of same—stuffed ones, paintings 
of them, and figurines. .. . Although he 


Robin Luke 


has become quite a celebrity—not only 
for his record, but as co-star of Club Kimo 
on Hawaiian video and as guest star on 
several shows in the States—Robin has 
other ambitions. When he grows up, he 
wants to be a doctor. . . . Robin prefers 
casual clothes, anything in turquoise blue, 
and strawberry cheesecake. And this boy’s 
wild about sports cars. 


Two Men Called Peter 


Please give me some facts about Peter 
Hobbs, who plays in the daytime serial 


The Secret Storm. 
L.D., Turbotville, Pennsylvania 


Peter Hobbs had to come a long way to 
play the part of Peter Ames, a widower 
with three children on the CBS daytime 
serial, The Secret Storm. All the way from 
France, to be exact. He was born there, 
in a small village called Etretat on the 
English Channel. Although his parents 
were American, they were living in France 
at the time of Peter’s birth—the new father 
serving as a physician with a volunteer 


Jack Douglas 


medical unit attached to the British Army. 

. Shortly after the boy was born, his 
father died in the flu epidemic which was 
raging that year, and Mrs. Hobbs, Peter, 
and a French nurse returned to New York, 
where Peter grew up... . In 1940, he was 
graduated from Bard College, then an 
undergraduate college of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He had begun his theatrical career 
in 1938—as a summer-stock electrician 
with the Surrey Players in Ellsworth, 
Maine. Peter then acted with the company 
off and on for the next twelve years... . 
In 1945, he appeared in the Theater Guild 
production of “The Russian People.” The 
following year, he understudied Marlon 
Brando in “Truckline Cafe.” He replaced 
Kevin McCarthy in “Joan of Lorraine” in 
1949, toured opposite Joan Blondell in 
“Happy Birthday,” and then took over 
Tom Helmore’s role in “Clutterbuck.” 
Since then, he has concentrated on TV. 
appearing in such dramas as Suspense, 
Danger, Studio One, Schlitz Playhouse, 
and many others. . . . Peter likes to play 
tennis and baseball, but he insists—though 
his claim may not “hold water’—his only 
real hobby is plumbing! 


Calling All Fans 


The following fan clubs invite new 
members. If you are interested, write to 
address given—not to TV Rapio Mirror. 

Jerry Lewis Fan Club, Pat Salzburg, 
Harbor Road, Sands Point, L.I., New York. 

Dick Dale National Fan Club, Mrs. 
Evelyn Hurt, 1060 S. Cochran Avenue. 
Apt. 3, Los Angeles 19, Calif. 

The McGuire Sisters Fan Club, Julia 
Veitengruber, 8950 Curtis Road, Bridge- 
port, Michigan. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION—I} there’s 


something you want to know about radio 


and television, write to Information Booth, 
TV Rapio Mirror, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. We'll answer, if we can, 
provided your question is of general inter- 
est. Answers will appear in this column— 
but be sure to attach this box to your 
letter, and specify whether it concerns 
radio or TV. Sorry, no personal answers. 
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SMOO'TFI 
SAILING 


Ubiquitous Marty’s ayem beat for 
WKMH takes him down river, up Seaway, 


and free-wheeling all over Detroit 


Seeing stars—like Kathryn Grayson, Ed Sullivan, 
Monique Van Vooren—is almost daily bit with Marty. 


evenings to wife Doris, son Doug, daughter Jane. 


A great family man, Marty devotes most of his 


i 


Skipper Morgan Howell of the S.S. Aquarama was thrilled 


as Marty to be cruising down the river on ocean-going vessel. 


He” ANYONE suggested to Navy man Marty McNeeley that 
on some warm August morning in 58 he’d find himself 
aboard a seagoing vessel in the Detroit River, he’d have waved 
it off as a science-fiction piece about as fabulous as that 
ostensible “sneak submarine attack” on Denver last year. 
But here he was, of a warm August morning in 758, struggling 
to get his sealegs back, making nautical history in the City 

of Wheels. WKMH’s six-day-a-week morning show—usually 
broadcast from 6 to 10 A.M. from downtown Detroit studios 
in the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel—was “on location” on the 
decks of the S.S. Aquarama. Marty gripped the mike with one 
hand and the helm with the other. Would the radio signai 
carry back to town? What about the dynamiting down the 
river? But everything went without a hitch. As the vessel 
cast off, broadcast lines were disconnected, and Marty's Morn- 
ing Beat was carried by short wave until 11:15 A.M., as the 
ship made its way to Cleveland. .. . This was just one of the 
many epochal occasions Marty has covered in the course of his 
six years with WKMH. A real person, Marty is completely 
devoid of the “temperament” that so often goes with a big- 
name radio personality. He believes, for example, that to 
know a job well you must start as low man on the pole and 
climb slowly to the top. “Low” for Marty was high on the 
airwaves with a morning show while he was still in a 
Youngstown, Ohio high school. During the war, he worked 
with Armed Forces Radio out of San Francisco, then went to 
Cleveland, where he found a job and a bride, at WJMO. In 
01, Marty, his wife Doris and their son Doug, now eight, made 
the move to the Motor City. Dad Marty may be their man 

of the airwaves, but all the McNeeleys—including four-year- 
old Jane—apprentice at the family tape-recorder. And if 
anyone suggests there may be another McNeeley traveling the 
airwaves, circa 1970, Marty will be the first to agree. 


(Continued from page 5) 


morning Patti Page appeared as guest 
and Don “ate crow,” admitting that, 
ten years earlier, he had given Patti 
a week’s audition for the show, and 
then let her go with the words, “You'll 
have to wait a little while before you’re 
ready.” Patti recalls it was her first 
network program and she made thir- 
teen hundred for that week, in contrast 
toher usualseventy-five. “It was nice,” 
she says, “and an incentive to make 
good.” Don, always quiet as a mouse 
off the air, explained why he hadn’t 
kept Patti on. “She wouldn’t talk on 
the show. Her singing was fine, but she 
wouldn’t ad-lib with me.” Patti recalls, 
_“T was plain scared.” .. . A couple of 
cowboys, plus a female saloon-keeper, 
galloped in from their video corrals 
and made themselves available at New 
_ York’s Gaslight Club, the nearest thing 
to an old-fashioned saloon in existence 
(though operated on a private mem- 
bership basis). Dick Coogan, Califor- 
nian, cased the set-up—the bartenders 
in fancy vests and the waitresses in 
fancy nothings, and said, “I feel naked 
without my make-up.” Jim Garner, the 
older Maverick boy, looked around 
and quipped, “I thought Wyatt Earp 
had closed up places like this.” Garner 
settled down to being good-natured 
: and making jokes about his TV broth- 
er, Jim Kelly. Sample, “It’s not true 
that I do Jim’s tricks for him. He can 
almost mount a horse by himself.” Dick 
Coogan was still bewildered about a 
conversation he’d overheard between 
lis wife and their son Ricky. “Ricky 
vas telling his mother that he thought 
he should marry Jerry Lewis. He said, 
‘Daddy is very funny, too. If they live 
in the same house, they could be a 
comedy team.’” On hand was Dick’s 


onde with a mezzo voice as startling 
is her looks. She said, “I’m the love 
terest and I guess everyone is sup- 
posed to sense I’m trying to get my 
hooks into Dick, but we don’t kiss. We 
can’t even hold hands. I guess one thing 
ever changes, so far as Western cow- 
boys go. They just can’t kiss girls.” 


For Cats and Kiddie-Cats: The new 
recording division of Warner Bros. has 
ome worthy discs. Among them are 
ne Mary Kaye Trio’s “Too Much,” 
hich brings you the kind of musical 
ntertainment you'd pay lots of dollars 
o hear in a club. WB has also waxed 
heer melodic pleasure, with Warren 
Baker’s “Waltzing Down Broadway,” 
collection of top tunes from recent 
sicals. Two WB jazz items in the 
news are Dragnet’s Jack Webb, who 
sents “Pete Kelly Lets His Hair 
wn,” Chicago-style ad-libbing in a 
e mood; theotherisadouble-disked 
um, “The Dixieland Story with 
itty Matlock and t 
This one 


'V girlfriend. Carole Mathews, a tall . 


HOW TO TURN EXTRA TIME 
INTO EXTRA MONEY 


For the woman who can’t work at a full 
time job because of home responsibili- 
ties, here is a book that turns dreams 
into practical earning plans. The au- 
thors—Bill and Sue Severn—show you 
hundreds of ways in which others have 
made good earnings and found personal 
satisfaction by turning their limited 
free hours to profit. 


Part Time Jobs 


This practical book tells you what 
part time jobs there may be in the area 
where you live—how to find them, and 
how to land the job you want. 


A Small Business Of Your Own 


Every type of spare time earning is 
explored—selling things, starting a 
small home business or service of your 
own, cooking, sewing and raising things 
for profit, mail orders, souvenirs, and 
the tourist trade. Here you will find out 
exactly how to start, how to build up a 
steady income, how to escape some of the 
pitfalls others have had to discover 
through costly experience. 


A Plan For You 


The authors of this really helpful book 
show you exactly how to exchange extra 
time for extra money. This book is 
based on personal interviews, plus the 
very latest advice of business, financial 
and government consultants. It is written 
in plain dollars-and-cents words and it 
is very easy to understand. It is jam- 


rae 


packed with information and ideas that 
will let you work out a plan to fit your 
particular needs. 


Only $1.00 


This exciting and 
inspiring book 
may well open up 
an entirely new 
world for you. Get 
your copy now and 
learn the many 
ways to put extra 
money in your 
pocketbook. Price 
only $1.00 for the 
paperbound  edi- 
tion or $2.50 for the 
hardbound edi- 
tion. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
OR MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


1 Bartholomew House, Inc. : 
: Dept. WG-159 Pi 
1205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. esr 
i 
i Send me a copy of How To Turn Extra : 
i Time Into Extra Money. I enclose [J $1 I 
¥ paperbound [] $2.50 hardbound. 1 
i 
1 ' 
BANA eT cetvis Peth as aa St ated 1 
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_ THE RECORD PLAYERS 


TURN OVER A NEW 


ALBUM 


Beat is sweeter since Tommy Edwards hit. 


NE YEAR AGO, the Top Ten con- 
tained such musical expressions 
as “Lean Jean,’ “Skinny Minnie,” 
“Marvelous Maude,” “Eloquent Eloise,” 


-ad nauseam. Three hundred sixty-five 


days later, a subtle but marvelous 
change has taken place. The recording 
companies—feeling, for the first time 
in many years, a lack of interest in their 
single records—have taken stock and 
decided that quality music is the only 
way to survive in the changing market 
today. Raucous rock ’n’ roll, with those 
inane or downright stupid lyrics, is 
definitely on the decline. In its place 
for the kids, we have gotten a better- 
type lyric and rhythm, still very dance- 
able, but in better taste both from a 
literary point of view and musically. 

Teenagers, God love ’em, still want 
their own brand of music, and the 


_ record companies are delivering. But, 


for the first time, public pressure is 
forcing the record company and lyric 
writer to turn out a better story in 
song, minus the screaming, rocking 
noise that was foisted on kids and 
general public alike a year ago. 

The record business, like any busi- 
ness, is dependent on the salability 
of its product, and thus people who 


LEAF 


By JOE FINAN 


have heavily invested in records and 
publishing have been brought up short. 
But they realize that, while the 45 rpm. 
was once on the decline, album sales 
practically doubled. Many record com- 
panies began reviving old tunes with 
much success. 

One of the notable examples in this 
genre is Tommy Edwards’ “It’s All in 
the Game,” a million-seller in 1947 and 
today, almost double that figure. His 
other current numbers—“Please Love 
Me Forever” and “Love Is All We 
Need”—are right up there. After dire 
warnings from the various oracles of 
the business that the kids would not 
accept a toned-down Presley, a tamed 
Little Richard, and a relaxed Bill Haley, 
we have found the kids not only buy- 
ing these songs in their modified forms 
but to a great extent, turning their 
backs on exaggerated rock ’n’ roll. 

As a result, radio listening has im- 
proved tremendously, in keeping with 
a better brand of music. Where once 
we had a heavy teen-age listening 
audience, we find today a heavy per- 
centage of women listening—women 
who are willing to listen to Elvis Pres- 
ley’s new “I Got Stung,” or Pat Boone, 
or Connie Francis—but women who 


This space rotates among 
Robin Seymour of WKMH, 
Torey Southwick of KMBC, 
Josh Brady of WBBM, 

and Joe Finan of KYW 


will snap the dial faster than you ean 
say “hound-dog,” at a too-frantic beat. 

As a dise jockey I certainly welcome 
this development, for the defense of 
rock ’n’ roll and bad music revolved— 
not on the shoulders of the record com- 
panies—but on the disc jockeys, who 
were berated by radio-TV editors, 
P.-T.A.’s and anyone who wanted to 
rap what deserved to be rapped. 

The growth of the album business 
indicates a strong, healthy future for 
the record industry and offers per- 
formers more security in their life 
work. The album offers a complete 
expression of the performer and gives 
him an opportunity, over a given six- 
teen songs, to display the full sweep of 
his particular talent. The one-record, 
one-shot performer is fast becoming 
a thing of the past, as the record com- 
panies are unwilling to invest heavily 
in the new performers. What they are 
willing to do is to go all out for such 
performers as Fran Warren, Tommy 
Edwards, etc. So it looks like a year 
of better music and better listening; 
P.-T.A.’s are happier, parents are hap- 
pier, the kids are enjoying the music 
as much as ever, and the disc jockey’s 
ears ring with a sweeter sound. 


The Joe Finan Show is heard over 


Station KYW in Cleveland, each Monday through Saturday, from noon to 4 P 
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WHAT’S NEW ON THE WEST COAST 


a real soda fountain built in at one 
end—that’s for daughter Tish and 
her friends. Ann moved into the 
new home on the hottest day of the 
year, and Tish’s gang had a ball mix- 
ing their own ice-cream sodas. Ann’s 
new living room is a stylish blue and 
green, her bedroom, shrimp pink. But 
it’s no shrimp—it measures fourteen 
by twenty. Ann’s poodle, a stranger 
to the new house, fell into the pool 
the first day. Ann jumped in, slacks 
and all, to get him—shallow end, 
thank you. 

Ray Burr lives in as small and con- 
fined an area as Ann Sothern’s is 
grand and expansive: Burr’s hour- 
long weekly show is so demanding on 
his time that he doesn’t get home to 
his Malibu estate but once a month, 
spends the rest of his time in his dress- 
ing-room suite—small bedroom, bath, 
kitchenette and living room. Ray, a 
big man, had an oversized kingsize 
bed made up for the suite. But the 
door to the bedroom was never meas- 
ured. The bed now stands in the liv- 
ing room and there’s barely enough 
space for Ray and more than one 
guest. Out of the normal twenty-four- 
hour day, Ray has about one-and-a- 
half hours to himself—to see his den- 
tist and doctor and tailor. Recently, the 
tailor came to fit him for ten suits 
and Ray quipped, “Now, if I only had 
time to wear them out somewhere, it 
would be grand.” But, Ray, you're a 
TV sleuth—find the time. 

Barry Coe is finding it harder and 
harder to find time alone with Judi 


(Continued from page 7) 


Meredith. Judi has rented a home for 
her sister, her sister’s child, and her- 
self in the Valley. But all is not lost: 
Barry will be doing a one-shot on the 
George Burns Show with Judi—which 
led George to remark, “T’ll save a for- 
tune in writers’ fees on those love 
scenes.” .. . Not many love scenes for 
new groom Peter Brown of ABC-TV’s 
Lawman series. Pete, married one 
month, has spent fourteen days on 
tour, and, when home, gets up at 5 
A.M. every morn, goes to bed at 8 
P.M. every night. But, at least, when 
he’s on tour, he has time to phone his 
bride, which he does every night. 

The Old West was never like this: 
John Russell of ABC’s Lawman series 
lives with his family in the west 
Hollywood hills, fairly rugged country. 
Deer come down to the salt lick in the 
back yard, the yard is populated with 
skunk, possum and harmless gopher 
snakes. John came home one night to 
find the boys had put a pet gopher 
snake on his bed to keep it warm. He 
warned the kids they positively were 
not to put a snake on his bed again. 
The next night he found the snake in 
the bed and had a fit. But the kids de- 
fended themselves by saying, “Daddy, 
you said not ‘on’ the bed—he was ‘in’ 
it... that’s different.” 

Did You Know? All the income from 
his new series goes into a trust fund 
for Ed Wynn’s grandchildren. Tough- 
guy Charles Bronson, from Man 
With A Camera, is an _ excellent 
painter but refuses to sign his can- 
vases. Tom Tryon, of Disney’s “John 


"Bells are ringing for Phil Bonnell—with his own phone, thanks to dad Lee 
Bonnell (left), mom Gale Storm. Paul and Peter (right) await their “majority.” 


Johnny Cash 


minstrel 
finds a home on Los Angeles channel. 


Wandering 


Slaughter” fame, studied cartooning 
before he became an actor. To think 
he might be drawing cartoons for 
Mr. Disney instead of acting for him. 

Dashes to Deadline: Louis Nye has 
a Diners’ Club card, but no driver’s 
license. That would be fine if the sub- 
way were on the Diners’ Card... . 
John Payne will give his secretary 
away on December 31 and, in doing so, 
will lose the namesake for his Restless 
Gun character, Vint Bonner. John 
stands up for Ann Bonner when she 
is married at year’s end. ... Milton 
Berle’s thought for the holidays, 
“Christmas comes but once a year and 
the rest of the time you pay for it.” ... 
Dinah’s daughter Missy will dance 
the “Chimney Sweep” ballet with 
Tony Charmoli and Dinah on her 
Christmas show; Missy makes her 
comic debut on Danny Thomas’s De- 
cember 8 show. Another triple threat 
in the family? It won’t be long now 
before she starts building Early Amer- 
ican furniture. ... Shirley Temple is 
turning authoress . . . will write all 
her own magazine articles from now 
on—at high prices, too... . Johnny 
Cash fans will want to know that the 
young singing sensation is beginning 
a local show over Hollywood’s KTLA 
TV channel . . . Lassie and Timmie 
off to Sacramento for personals dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays . . . Bill 
Leyden back from Utah with an- 
nouncer Wendell Niles. Prizes of their 
bow-and-arrow hunting venture—two 
deer. .. . Gale Storm and husband 
Lee Bonnell have just formed their 
own producing company, Confido Pro- 
ductions—means “with faith” in Latin. 
... With Pat Boone going to London 
to visit the Queen for a command per- 
formance, the old saying should now 
read: “Where have you boone—I’ve 
boone to London to visit the Quoon.” 
That’s it from Hollywood. 
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the exciting, absorbing stories 
of television's greats . . . the part they play 


on your set... their home life 


their children . . . and learn 


Here’s the greatest .. . TV’s 
about their hobbies. 


TOP STARS 1959 .. . the 
brand new book produced by 
the editors of TV RADIO 
MIRROR. 


Each Story Complete 
100,000 Words, 200 Pictures 


This great package contains 
the complete and exciting 
stories of television’s greats. 
Now you can really know 
your favorite television stars. 
You will thrill to the 95 ab- 
sorbing stories and you will 
love the 200 pictures pre- 
sented for your enjoyment. 


Only 50¢ 


Wherever Magazines are Sold 


Here in one glamorous pack- 
age is everybody of impor- 
tance in the television world. 
Here are 95 absorbing stories 
of your favorite television 
stars. This great book takes 
you behind the scenes and 
tells you hundreds of little 
known facts about the greats 
of television. Here you will 
learn how your favorite star 
got started in television .. . 
here also are facts about his 
present role... and anecdotes 
about other people in the 
cast. Here, too, you read 
about the roles these famous 
folks play in real life. Now 
you can meet their wives... 


The price of this wonderful 
book is only 50¢—get your 
copy at your favorite maga- 
zine counter now and get 
greater enjoyment from your 
television set. 


if your newsdealer can't supply you send 50¢ with this coupon. 


Bartholomew House, Inc. 
Dept. RM-159 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Sirs: 


Send me postpaid a copy of TV's TOP STARS 1959. | enclose 50¢. 
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a must for every television fan 


TV's Top Stars 


95 COMPLETE 
LIFE STORIES 


Steve Allen 
Desi Arnaz 
James Arness 
Gene Autry 


Lucille Ball 
Molly Bee 
Jack Benny 
Polly Bergen 
Milton Berle 
Pat Boone 
Richard Boone 
Lloyd Bridges 
Peter Brown 
George Burns 
Ronnie Burns 
Raymond Burr 


Rory Calhoun 
Dick Clark 
Dorothy Collins 
Perry Como 
Chuck Connors 
Pat Conway 
Brod Crawford 
Bing Crosby 
Bill Cullen 
Robert Culp 
Bob Cummings 


Gail Davis 
Jimmy Dean 
George de Witt 


Eddie Fisher 

Myron Floren 
Tennessee Ernie Ford 
Pete Fountain 

James Franciscus 
Dean Fredericks 


James Garner 
Dave Garroway 
Genevieve 
Jackie Gleason 
Arthur Godfrey 
Eydie Gorme 


Barbara Hale 
Bob Hope 
Robert Horton 
Will Hutchins 


David Janssen 
Betty Johnson 


Jack Kelly 
Phyllis Kirk 


Peter Lawford 
Steve Lawrence 
Jerry Lewis 
Shari Lewis 

Art Linkletter 
Jack Linkletter 
Alice Lon 


Shirley MacLaine 
Jock Mahoney 


Dean Martin 


Lee Marvin 

Groucho Marx 
Darren McGavin 
Jayne Meadows 
George Montgomery 
Garry Moore 


David Nelson 
Harriet Nelson 
Ozzie Nelson 
Rick Nelson 
Kathy Nolan 


Hugh 0’Brian 


Jack Paar 
Patti Page 
Betsy Palmer 
John Payne 
Elvis Presley 


Donna Reed 
Dale Robertson 
Roy Rogers 


Dinah Shore 
Phil Silvers 
John Smith 
Ann Sothern 
Craig Stevens 
Gale Storm 
Ed Sullivan 


Shirley Temple 
Danny Thomas 


Clint Walker 
Jack Webb 
Lawrence Welk 
Andy Williams 
Guy Williams 


YOUTH on the UPBEAT 


Join with the Editors of TV Rapio Mirror 
To wish for the nine talented young people Bobby Darin 
Whose stories occupy the next sixteen pages 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Continued success for the years to come. 


To each of them, 1958 was a banner year— 


Jacklyn O'Donnell 


The year in which fortune truly smiled 

Phe year stardust fell upon them from the skies 
The year talent brought them well-won success. 
With warm good wishes, we give you... Jimmy Dean 
The Lennon Sisters: Mr. Welk’s Little Darlings 
Connie Francis: Who’s Not Sorry Now! 

Bobby Darin: The Splish Splash Success Boy 
Ty Hardin: New Hero of Cheyenne Connie Francis bi . 
Jimmy Dean: That Daytime Charmer Lennon Sisters 


Jacklyn O'Donnell: Ed Wynn’s TV Granddaughter 


Their stories on following pages—> 


; 
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Ty Hardin 


YOUTH ON THE UPBEAT 


Christmas: Lennon Style 


Dazzling success on the Lawrence Welk shows hasn’t spoiled the Lennon Sisters. 


Here, as a Christmas gift for you, is Dad Lennon’s own story of family love eternal 


By BILL LENNON 


story about my daughters. But I’m not a comedian and, 
while I don’t take myself too seriously, I don’t like to 
make a career of joking about my family. Love and loyalty 
and sharing, plus a firm faith in God’s goodness, that’s 
what holds us Lennons together. Nowadays, that’s no 
laughing matter. 
The finest thing my parents ever did for me was to make 
me part of a big family. We were eight boys and a girl 
and I was third from the eldest. We were a lively bunch 


[ I WERE A COMEDIAN, I suppose I'd start off with a funny 


and loved to roughhouse. Many’s the nose was punched 
in our happy home. But we had a lot in common: The 
love of our parents, our religion, a sense of humor and— 
singingwise—ears that were absolutely true-tone. 

The Lennon house was big and Christmas was always 
a production to match it. After we were sent up to bed, 
our parents arranged the gifts around the tree, and then, 
about two in the morning, they’d stand at the foot of the 
stairs, ringing sleighbells, banging spoons and knives to- 
gether and generally raising a clatter. We kids would 


Christmas has deep religious meaning for the Lennons, and centers around figures of the Nativity on their mantelpiece. 
Below hang stockings for the nine children—baby Joey; Mimi, 3; Billy, 4; Pat, 7; Danny, 9; Janet, 12; Kathy, 15; Peggy, 
17; Dianne, |8—and their parents. All eleven family members were born in different months, so everyone's hoping the new 
baby expected in February will arrive just three days early, for then they would have a January birthday to celebrate, too! 


Holidays and birthdays are big occasions for a family which loves to share its joys. But Christmas is most significant 
of all, and the Lennons start decorating long before the glorious Day. Rehearsing, too, for the hymns and carols which are 
a large part of their celebration. Seated at the piano, the famed girl quartet-—Janet, Kathy, Peggy and Dianne. Behind 
them, their mother "'Sis" (holding little Mimi) and father Bill, author of the inspiring story told exclusively in these pages. 


Peggy, Janet and Kathy prove that they've started their 
shopping and wrapping early. (Bill says that his girls— 
despite fame and fortune on the Welk shows—still spend 
little on themselves, splurge only on gifts for others.) 


"DeDe" (Dianne) hopes someday to have a happy brood 
like Sis's and Bill's. She never tires of caring for the 
younger children, or of telling wide-eyed Mimi about the 
Infant Jesus in the Holy Family “'creche"’ on the piano. 


Continued » 
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YOUTH ON THE UPBEAT 


Christmas: Lennon Style 


(Continued) 


Bill gratefully recalls ''the years when Santa was feeling the 
pinch''—remembers that, even then, ''we still managed at 
least one gift apiece ... a tree to decorate on Christmas Eve 
...a ham dinner with all the trimmings for Christmas Day.” 


eYiY tal a pried 


down faster and catch him. Then we’d be marched off to 
bed with the flavor of a wonderful experience to dream on 
until another Christmas. “Sis” (the nickname everyone 
calls my wife Isabelle) and I have tried to preserve this 
for our children. Each year, we go through the same 
ritual. Of course, it was tough to put over when we lived 
in the one-story house, a few years back. But, now that 
we have the big house, with the bedrooms upstairs, it’s 
much easier to play Santa Claus. 

My father was a writer who (Continued on page 71) | 


Do not open until Dec. 25! Danny tries to guess what's in 
the package. Joey listens to the Christmas story over and come dashing downstairs, looking for Santa. There would 
| over, hopes for lots of picturebooks. One thing sure: This lie our gifts. We'd look outside. Santa was gone. We’d just 
year, there'll be plenty of everything for all the Lennons. missed him. Next year, we’d say, next year, we'll get 


Happy with the gifts they can now get—particularly, for 
others—the singing sisters have known leaner times. But} 
Bill emphasizes that, if they were ever disappointed in 
those days, they “kept it secret to spare the rest of us. | 


Like all youngsters, Janet tries to find 
where the others have hidden her presents. 
While Bill's busy on the phone, she actu- 
ally finds one—but alas, it's for Mimi! 


Stockings are hung by the chimney with 
care—Mimi and Joey know Santa soon will 
be there. Meanwhile, Peggy, Kathy and 
Janet make sure theirs are big enough. 


Bill and "Sis" Lennon with their girlsk—Janet, Kathy, Dianne, Mimi, Peggy— 
and, on horizontal ledge, the Birthday Saints for each member of the family. 


Lawrence Welk’s Dodge Dancing Party, ABC-TV, Sat., 9 P.M. EST, is sponsored by 
Dodge Dealers of America. The Plymouth Show, Starring Lawrence Welk, ABC-TV and 
ABC Radio, Wed., 7:30 P.M. EST, is sponsored by Plymouth Dealers of America. For 
other ABC Radio programs, including Lawrence Welk Army Show, see local newspapers. 
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BOBBY DARIN: 


The Splich Splach Boy 


His talent for far-out humor in 


2 SE 4c a 


song has already hit it big with 
teenagers. Ambition and drive 


will keep him zooming to stardom 


By GREGORY MERWIN 


Bor Dart is like a bullet violently dis- 
charged and in mid-flight. His target is 
stardom and he will not settle for less than 
a bull’s-eye. .. . You know Bobby’s hit disc, 
“Splish Splash,” a humorous song he wrote and 
recorded himself. You’ve seen him on last 
summer’s Bob Crosby Show and several times 
with Dick Clark. Bobby’s personable and bright. 
Socially, he’s the life of the party. His teachers 
were crazy about him because he was not only 
well-behaved but a lot of laughs, too. 

Yet there’s another side to Bobby. “I’m not 
a happy individual,” he says. “Never have been. 
As contrived as it may sound, I don’t ever re- 
member having fun as such. My childhood 


Another "Splish Splash"? Bobby runs over _wasn’t a childhood. I always had to be ahead 
some new songs he's written, for Ed Burton of the game. It seems that I’ve never had any- 
and Charles Grean, his personal managers. thing else to do in (Continued on page 75) 


ae 


Subject: The exciting future of a certain young man who sings on the Atco label. In conference, 
left to right: Lester Lees, national promotion director; Grean and Burton; Jerry Wexler, vice- 
president of Atlantic records; the subject himself—Bobby Darin, who finds no price too high to 
pay for success. ''Being so poor," he says quietly, “is my chief impetus for wanting to be rich." 


Television fascinates Bobby. He loved being on The Bob Crosby Show 
last summer, with stars like Bob himself (above, left) and Gretchen 
Wyler (right). He admits he felt "pretty big,’ after his first TV 
guest shot, 'way back when, but later found he still had far to go. 


all 


Only twenty-one now, he's gained a mature perspective on performing 
(above) and greeting fans (below). Hard work can't frighten him, but 
there's sadness in certain memories of his childhood. Actually, that 
sadness is the basis of his humor—and his reason for writing songs. 


YOUTH ON THE UPBEAT 


yyy Days and Lely Wy 


The title of Connie Francis’s latest disc. accurately phrases the price young performers 


pay for success. But, to this sweet-singing extrovert, life is too wonderful for words 


Clowning around with Neil Sedaka (left) and Howard 


Greentield—writers of ‘Stupid Cupid''—Connie found 
they all still fitted in with the youthful “old crowd" 
at the pizza party Gene Serpentelli (below, at right) 
gave for her in her hometown of Belleville, New Jersey. 


By HELEN BOLSTAD 


ONNIE Francis has two golden records on her 
C charm bracelet, but not a darned thing on 
the third finger of her left hand—and Connie 

doesn’t like that bareness a bit. Asked what new 
romances there are in her life, she wails, “Romances? 
Not even one. Here all my girl friends are getting 
married and having babies, and I don’t so much 
as have an interesting date in sight. Isn’t it terrible?” 

Since Connie’s voice carries a magic which has 
caused a proven two million people—at least— 
to fall in love with her M-G-M hits, “Stupid Cupid” 
and “Who’s Sorry Now?” . . . and since she is, in 
person, a five-foot-two young beauty with gardenia- 
petal skin, flashing brown eyes and that vibrant 
shade of dark auburn hair which the old Italian 
artists loved to paint .. . and, further, because 
she radiates charm and bubbles with laughter .. . 
this is a most unexpected state of affairs. 

Unprecedented, too. A year ago, she was having a 
ball. What happened to all those boyfriends? 
“Just what you’d expect,” Connie sighs. “While I’ve 
been out on the road, they (Continued on page 77) 


Below: Howie, Connie, Gene, Neil, Gayle Anklowitz, and 
Patricia Karatky. Everyone brought favorite records and 
it seemed just like old times—except that Connie’s a 
“celebrity'’ now. She herself had recorded some of the 
discs, and Patricia was secretary of Connie's fan club. 


4 Changes began when her M-G-M record “Who's Sorry Now?" was a hit and Connie guest-starred on The Dick Clark Show. 


She and Patricia were good friends still, but now there | Writing in her diary, Connie’ happily notes her friends’ 


was fan mail to answer—and Patricia was going to college. | engagements—and wonders when she'll find romance herself. 
SRSA RE to 
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Ty Hardin, the husky new hero 


of Cheyenne, in one golden year 


found stardom and married 


beautiful Andra Martin. Who 


could ask for anything more? 


By EUNICE FIELD 


y Harpin’s marriage with Andra Martin 
was not made in heaven—unless heaven 
be the offices of the Music Corporation of 
America. The romance had its beginning 
when Paramount was about to premiere 
“Teacher’s Pet” and Ty’s agent at M.C.A. 
thought the young actor should be seen there. 
“But I don’t know any girls,” Ty pro- 
tested. (This still brings a sniff from Andra. 
“He knew plenty of girls,’ she winks. “He 
was just after some new ones.”) As it hap- 
pened, Andra’s agent at M.C.A. was passing 
by, ahd suddenly an idea was born. Both 
men decided to pair their clients for the 
evening and reap some fine publicity. 

When Ty arrived to pick her up, Andra 
didn’t quite know what to make of him: “It 
was pouring rain, and in strides this tall, 
strange figure in a tuxedo, raincoat, ornate 
cowboy hat, and black boots so polished I 


Just before the wedding, Mrs. Wells helps 
Andra Martin adjust traditional blue garter. 
The bride's “something borrowed" is small 
pearl earrings, on loan from maid-of-honor, 


THE GOonD LUCK 
MAN FROM TEAAS 


Ee] 

Treasured pictures of Ty's and Andra's wedding at Little Ty teases, ‘Careful what you sign, Irv. You may be getting 
Brown Church in the Valley (North Hollywood): Above, our in deeper than | am!" Small chance of any error, with Dr. 
“good-luck man’' receives congratulations from the Rever- Wells officiating—and Irv Leonard himself actually the very 
end John H. Wells; at left is Ty's “best man," Irving Leonard. shrewd business manager for Ty and other Western heroes. 


Last “little-girl" kisses for bride-to-be Wedding hour is almost here and maid- 


Cameras click and reporters hover 


from her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Her- of-honor Diane Cannon gives last-min- as Andra (a Warners’ film star in 

bert Rehn of Rockford, Illinois—where ute touch to smooth Andra's queenly her own right) enters the Little 

Andra grew up as Sandra Rehn. coiffure under seed-pearl bridal crown. Brown Church on her father's arm. 
Continued 
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THE Goop LUCK | 
MAN FROM TEXAS 


(Continued) 
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Mr. and Mrs., at last! Ty Hardin (real name, Orison Hungerford) embraces his bride, 


the former Andra Martin. Maid-of-honor is in tears, but Andra confesses she had her 
"big cry" the night before. Marriage had to overcome many objections from those who 
sincerely believed the two were too young, too recently started in their careers. 


could see everything reflected double in them. It took a 
while before I realized this young Texan was not merely 
trying to look picturesque.” She asked him to explain his 
bizarre get-up. “Well, ma’am,” Ty answered, “you may as 
well know I’m not an in-between kind of fellow. With me, 
it’s either barefoot or boots.” 

That’s Ty Hardin, the Bronco Layne of Cheyenne, one 
of Warner Bros.’ top-ranking TV Westerns. . 

This, too, is Ty Hardin: They were staging a fight for a 
segment of the show. “I want realism and lots of it,” 
snapped the director. Claude Aikens, as the “heavy,” 


braced himself for the usual simulated rush of fury. But 
he hadn’t counted on an all-out charge. Six-foot-two and 
180 pounds of football-and-cowboy-tough Ty came at him 
like a rampaging steer. Aikens went sprawling, the wind 
knocked out of him. 

Instantly the fury left Ty. He bent to help his victim up. 
Broad shoulders slumped, he was the woebegone picture 
of regret and apology. “I forgot I was acting, for a second,” 
he confessed sheepishly. Then, on an impulse which was 
quite typical, he rushed to the other extreme and begged 
the director to redo the fight (Continued on page 68) 


A small wedding, by Hollywood standards, attended only by those closest to 
the happy couple. Family, left to right, includes: Andra's parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Rehn; Andra and Ty; his mother Mrs. Gwen Hungerford, up from into the prophetically bright sunshine 
Ty's home state of Texas; Andra's aunt, Mrs. Cara Faleen, of Rockford, Ill. 


First task for the newlyweds to share: 
The cutting of their wedding cake, for 
the guests at the gracious family-style 
reception following church ceremony. 


Andra and Ty step out of the solemn 
candlelight of the Little Brown Church 


of the new life they will share together. 


“ j \ 
Toast to the future, from Andra's mother (left) and Ty's mother (at his shoul- 
der). The newlyweds’ home is an apartment now, may some day be a ranch. 
Meanwhile, two careers are zooming: Ty's on TV, as star of Cheyenne; Andra’s 
in movies, where she recently played opposite James Garner in ''Up Periscope.’ 


Ty Hardin stars as Bronco Layne in Cheyenne, as seen over ABC-TV, alternating with Sugarfoot on Tuesday, from 7:30 to 8:30 P.M. EST, for 
Johnson & Johnson, Harold F, Ritchie, Inc., and other sponsors. 
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The magic of TV means even more to the 
Deans than to most families, for it was 
Jimmy's success on the air which has made 
it possible for him to give Sue and young 
Constance and Garry the gracious life and 
spacious home he always wanted for them. 


Daytime TV performers keep hours much 
like any working husband's. Sue sees that 
Jimmy gets a good start for his day. He's 
proud of his lovely, loyal wife, and _ still 
regrets that he didn't propose to her as 
romantically’ as he could have wished. 


Daytime 
Charmer 


Jimmy Dean’s lovable qualities pin 
the ladies to the TV screen 
these afternoons. His night-time 


audience of three is just as loving 


Herbie Jones, on The Jimmy Dean Show, is not only a talented guitarist but 
a living link with days when Jimmy first got started and was courting Sue. 


By ISABELLA MORGAN 


HE QUESTION from the audience at warm-up time was so unexpected 
it rocked even Jimmy Dean back on his heels. From the depths 
of CBS-TV’s Studio 51, the voice demanded; “Are you paid?” Since 
Columbia Broadcasting System had but recently announced that it 
had spent a highly impressive sum to buy up Dean’s contract and bring 
him from Washington to New York, there was the chance that it 
might have originated with some jealous joker, administering the needle. 
But, since you never can tell who is in a studio audience, there was 
always the possibility that the query might be straight-forward, naive, 
and honest. Jimmy’s perplexed look indicated he was weighing his reply. 
Then a totally beatific smile broke over his country-boy countenance 
as he decided to give it a Texas-type answer. (Continued on page 74) 


The Jimmy Dean Show is seen on CBS-TV, MF, 2 P.M. EST, under multiple sponsorship. 


Nothing can make a firmer bond between 
father and son than model trains. Garry's 
getting a full set—but it's a treat for 
Jimmy, too. He had few toys in childhood. 
On the other hand, he had jack rabbits to 
hunt, when he was a boy back in Texas! 


Bedtime prayers have special meaning in 
a household so conscious of its blessings. 
It's little Constance giving thanks here, 
but no one is more grateful than Jimmy 
and Sue themselves, who. have known hard 
times but who have never lost their faith. 


WITH THE BIG, BIG SMILE 


At home, she’s Grandma O’ Donnell’s 
pet. On TV, she calls famous Ed Wynn 
“Grandpa.” And Jacklyn O’ Donnell 


just couldn’t be happier about it all 


By PEER J. OPPENHEIMER 


Just seventeen, Jacklyn performs in distinguished company Grandma Pearl O'Donnell can take a bow for bringing up 

indeed, as granddaughter to the star of The Ed Wynn Show. both a talented actress and a wholesome young girl. Jack 

But she's a fine trouper, too, and director William Russell and Aurine O'Donnell admit they'd find it all too easy 

(left) has no doubt of her ability, rehearsing this episode. to spoil such a lovable, attractive daughter as Jacklyn. 
smile at another little girl sitting across from her 


on a Los Angeles bus. The other youngster’s eyes grew 
big as she tugged at her mother excitedly. “Momma . 
momma... look!” she cried out, pointing at Jacklyn. 
“Look at the holes in her head!” 
' Jacklyn’s face turned red. “What holes?” she asked 
her grandmother, who sat beside her. “She means 
your dimples, dear,” Mrs. Pearl O’Donnell smiled, then 
whispered reassuringly, “and they are really 
very becoming... .” 

So becoming, in fact, that they played an important 
part in helping Jacklyn land the role of Ed Wynn’s pretty 
collegiate granddaughter (Continued on page 67) 


} 
| 
| 
| A FEW YEARS AGO, Jacklyn O’Donnell threw a friendly 


The Ed Wynn Show is seen on NBC-TV, Thurs., 8 P.M. EST, sponsored 
alternately by Chesterfield Cigarettes and the Bulova Watch Company. 


the Man who 
has Everything 


Tops on the list of George's blessings are wife 
Dinah Shore and children ''Missy"’ and John D..He 
also has exuberant health, looks,- talent—and zest 
for hard work. Result: Deserved success, and a new 
hour-long television series. Below, in a Cimarron 
City episode with June Lockhart and Gary Merrill. 


Fromasmall Montana farm, George Montgomery rode off to 
film fame and Cimarron City stardom . .. marriage to lovely 


Dinah Shore ...and a home big enough for all their dreams 


By MAURINE REMENIH 


OME MEN have jobs they love—com- 

pensating for lonely private lives, 

Others have wives, children, warm 
homes—making unpleasant jobs bear- 
able. But all too few men have every- 
thing. 

One of these rare individuals is George 
Montgomery, who stars in the new hour- 
long Western series, Cimarron City, on 
NBC-TV. He’s doing the only work nm 
the world he’s ever really wanted to do. 
When he goes home at night, it’s to one 
of the most attractive, personable gals 
in the world—as millions of fans of 
Dinah Shore will agree. Waiting for him 
with Dinah are their two youngsters, 
Melissa and John D.—the pair of them 


George Montgomery stars as Matt Rockford in Cimarron City, seen on NBC-TV, Sat., 2 pete sing joy ee their bao awh 
9:30 to 10:30 P.M. EST, under multiple sponsorship. The Dinah Shore Chevy Show, the home itself, which George designed, 
on NBC-TV, Sun., 9 to 10 P.M. EST, is sponsored by Chevrolet Dealers of America. exceeds even (Continued on page 78) 


Dinah, of course, is TV's 
. queen of song. At right, in 
| a Chevy Show rehearsal with 
guest-star Louis Jourdan and 
Ticker Freeman, Dinah's ac- 
companist and music adviser. 
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imteo Bilkos Army 


Zero hour at last! Cameras rolled on my big scene, as 


Going over the script with Silvers (facing page), | don't 
know who was more startled by my masterly reading. It was Jack Collins—now in supply-sergeant uniform—issued my 
a bit of a letdown when the first rehearsal (above) began Army gear. Only Silvers—now Bilko, though in "'civvies" 


without a fanfare of bugles—or even costumes or "props." for plot purposes—seemed unimpressed by the occasion. 


Happily clutching my bundle, | prepared to utter the one "Wow, | never had so many clothes in my life—two hun- 


| line | was destined to speak. Even Bilko and his corporal dred dollars’ worth!" My moment of glory was over. Bilko 
buddies, Henshaw (Al Melvin) and Rocco (Harvey Lembeck) could now become a sergeant again. | wasn't even a pri- 
turned to hear those fourteen immortal words—as follows: vate, after the scene was "in the can''—as we actors say. 
Writer turned actor—for two whole T LONG Last, I have inflicted revenge on the myopic 
f A grade-school teacher who once told me I couldn’t act 


, and the draft officer who cavalierly rejected me for 
days of shooting—I know now service in the Army of the United States. In a single mas- 
terful stroke, some weeks ago, I became an actor and a 
soldier, filling both roles under the greatest military figure 
of our electronic time, Sergeant Ernie Bilko. 

The failure of the theatrical and military worlds to recog- 


why Phil Silvers’ men willingly follow 


their sergeant in his zany batiles nize my supreme talents had (Continued on page 63) | 
The Phil Silvers Show. “You'll Never Get Rich,” is seen over CBS-TV, | 

Friday, at 9 P.M. EST, as sponsored by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
By HERBERT KAMM (for Camel Cigarettes) and Schick Inc. (electric shavers and lighters). | 
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Beverly spins a new fad, George takes her photograph—one of his 
many hobbies. Family round-table, on facing page, includes George 
and wife Peggy, daughters Georgia (left) and Beverly, and son Cliff. 


George did masonry alongside pool, refinished elegant table above, 
works magic in garden, too. Cliff's a real Mr. Fixit, Jr—but model 
trains and plaster mountains may soon edge him out of his room. 


Home was built lovingly, with many artistic 


touches such as grillwork reflected above—and 


George himself painted some of those pictures. 


By FREDDA BALLING 


E'S AS HANDSOME as a film star, as suave 
as a diplomat, as knowledgeable 
as a college professor—and as 

unpretentious as your gardener (whom he is 
entirely capable of replacing, if he 
could stretch the day to thirty hours). 
In short, versatile George Fenneman is a 
remarkable man. 

The handsomeness has long been 
apparent to followers of Groucho Marx, for 
whom George is announcer and “straight 
man.” The suavity is very evident on his 
own new quiz, Anybody Can Play. The 
knowledgeability has impressed whole 
regiments of Armed Forces Radio listeners, 
to whom he regularly broadcasts informa- 
tion about the people, customs and traditions 
they will encounter while serving 
a tour overseas. (Continued on page 70) 


George emcees Anybody Can Play, ABC-TV, Mon.,9:30 
P.M. EST, for Salem Cigarettes. He also appears on 
Groucho Marx—You Bet Your Life, NBC-TV, Thurs., 
10 P.M. EST, and NBC Radio, Mon., 8:05 P.M. EST. 
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Who Said Ranch Style? 


Vint Bonner, that Restless Gun, wouldn’t recognize this home on the range. But it’s 


just perfect for the John Paynes—and could easily set a new pattern for family living | 


RIvacy Ss a luxury, for a man like John Payne. 

As star, executive producer and sometimes 

writer of The Restless Gun, he rises‘ early, 
works late. But John wants to be with his family, 
too. Solution? Two homes in one, high in the 
Pacific Palisades. One, a completely separate 
apartment for John and his wife Alexandra .. . 
bedroom, bath, dressing room, book-lined den. The 
other, the main house . . . living room, kitchen, 
dining and play areas, bedrooms for their 
children—Kathleen and Tom—and their house- 
keeper. Between the two units lies the pool, which 
—like all the landscaping and architecture—looks 
almost as though it had grown naturally out of its 
surroundings. Like Restless Gun’s hero, Vint Bonner, 
John Payne’s home is quiet, unpretentious, but ob- 
viously more than equal to any and every occasion. 


Continued » 


The Restless Gun, NBC-TV, Mon., 8 P.M. EST, is sponsored by 

Procter & Gamble Co. (Jif Peanut Butter and other products) 

and Sterling Drug Inc. (Bayer Aspirin and other products). 

. Free-form pool—where dad races his young 'uns—divides the 
Payne home in two parts: In main living room (below), son Tom, 

. 10, sports authentic Restless Gun outfit; John, Alexandra and 

daughter Kathleen, 12, prefer casual comfort of modern dress. 
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Off to his chores on Restless Gun, John Payne kisses his 
womenfolk goodbye, leaves them to their studies—for 
Kathleen, it’s schoolwork; for Alexandra, her art classes. 


Plenty of homework for John, too—producer and writer, as 
well as star. But no need to shush the kiddies: His well- 
equipped den is located in “'adult'' section of the home. 
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Who Said Ranch Style? 


(Continued) 


John's proud of wife Alexandra's paintings— 
and they sell, too. "Sandy" holds classes at 
home, supervised by a- visiting professor. 


Who "owns" the Paynes’ domain, in all its 
parts, with all its family? Poodles Hector, 
Valentina and Delilah can answer that one! 
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nnie Bartlett to cut some pretty cookies for her friends at holiday time. You can do the same! 
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Piay Your Hunch... 


and catch this bachelor, if you can! Handsome, talented and likeable, 


Merv Griffin would be grand-prize for any miss with marriage on her mind 


By MARTIN COHEN 


Woes oF AMERICA, arise! Forget Elvis, school meet- 
ings, the Red menace, and that run in your stock- 
ing. There is a new threat to the peace of mind of 
American womanhood, and it is Merv Griffin .. . a young 
man so content with being single that he says, “I can’t 
imagine having any regrets about bachelorhood until I’m 
in my late fifties.” 

On the other hand, what’s so great about Merv? Well, 
he’s attractive. At five-ten, with brown hair and blue 
eyes, he’s kind of a cross between Perry Como and Cary 
Grant. And he’s bright, talented and successful. But 
what makes Merv such a distinctive catch is his person- 
ality. There’s not a temperamental bone in his body. 
He’s soft-spoken, easygoing and good-humored. His dis- 
position alone rates him the Number One bachelor of the 
century. “I have a simple philosophy,” he observes. “It’s 


Merv's the relaxed type. At home, he likes to stretch out 


merely: Who in the heck is going to know, a hundred 
years from now? I may go to bed with big plans for the 
next day, but I promptly forget them when I wake up. 
As soon as the morning show is out of the way, I have 
lunch and go back to my apartment for a long nap.” 

This is not mere talk. Last year, for example, Merv 
was part of ABC’s effort to bring back “live” radio. The 
network spent about six million, programming Merv 
and several other fine talents, along with twenty-eight- 
piece orchestras and expensive guest stars. Then, sud- 
denly, a lot of important people were out of work, and 
many of them sat around chewing their fingernails. Not 
Merv. He packed his bags and took off for an extended 
vacation in the Caribbean. 

“Two months later, I got a wire from my manager to 
come home,” Merv says, “and I wouldn’t have cared much 


with a good mystery while his pal "’Poochie’’ keeps him company. 


He also likes people and the game of Play Your Hunch. 


MRC ihcard from him for another two months, I was Above, he and Harland Meistrell (left) wonder if players 
having a ball. I’ve never pressed my luck. I’ve never can guess which of the latter's dachshunds is father of 
felt driven by the hounds of fate. Anything important the others. Below, Merv enjoys fan mail more now than in 
that’s happened to me has come out of left field. I haven’t earlier days, when he was too plump to send out pictures! 
asked for it.” 
Merv stretches out in a low easy-chair. He wears 
slacks, a sleeveless sweater and an open-collared shirt. 
His apartment is on a dead-end street in Manhattan’s 
East Fifties. Some of the other “dead-end kids” who 
live in the block are Greta Garbo, Noel Coward, Josh 
Logan, Mary Martin, Imogene Coca and Janet Blair. The 
French doors in the living room open on a balcony from 
which you can look over the East River and the U.N. 
building. 
The inside furnishings are a little cockeyed. “The girls 
I’ve been dating,” Merv says, “have chosen the furniture, 
and that’s why there’s a clash in colors and ideas. I’m no 
' longer going with the girl who started, and that’s why 
_ the foyer looks like a dentist’s reception room. That gal 
was in love with New Orleans, so there you find a louvre 
door, black and white tiles on the floor, and a wrought- 
iron Jamp. The orange tones, in the drapery and that chair 
and the sofa, can be accounted for by my next date. The 
present one is expressed in this blue chair I’m sitting in. 
Very comfortable, but it makes the whole apartment 
kind of wild—except for the bedroom. No one’s going 
_ to decorate that until I get married.” Merv’s conversa- 


Continued 


Piay Your Hunch... 


(Continued) 


tional tone is soft, lively and good-natured. He laughs 
easily, and quite often at himself. “The only expla- 
nation for my being this way is that I was very fat for © 
a long time and enjoyed it. Matter of fact, I think I 
was much happier when I was fat. When I lost eighty 
pounds, the first thing I noticed was that I lost my 
hearty laugh. I think that’s symbolic.” 

Merv was born July 6, 1925, in San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, the second of two children. His father was a 
stockbroker who had once been Pacific Coast tennis 
singles champion. But, as much as Mervyn Senior 
loved the strings of a racket, he hated the strings of a 
piano. Merv himself recalls, “I had a great love for 
music. I got an aunt of mine to teach me piano and 
I studied secretly for eight years. Then, one evening, 
a neighbor told my father how well I played. ‘Ridicu- 
lous,’ he said. She insisted, and Dad asked me to go 
to the piano and play something. I was smart. I didn’t 
Mozart him. I played “Tea for Two’ and then some 
more pop tunes. He was pleased.” 

As a boy, Merv was built like a tub and his popularity 


Merv knows he can trust Edith (above) for tasty dishes. ''] have a cook," bachelor Griffin 
explains, “because | like to entertain and | don't like to eat out." Below, he and "Boaty" 
Boatwright (of Play Your Hunch staff) light candles for a supper in his apartment. Left to 
right, Nancy Berg, Loring Buzzell and wife Lu Ann Simms, Jim Olson, and Suzanne Storrs. 
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Surprise! Nancy, Loring, Suzanne, Merv and Lu Ann beam as "'Boaty"’ presents Jim's birthday 
cake. Merv naps afternoons, so he can spend such evenings with his show-business friends. 
Loring is an old schoolmate, he and Lu Ann live in the same building as Merv—and the yonte 
Buzzells' daughter, Cindy, is understandably the delight of godfather Merv Griffin's heart. 


Was commensurate with his girth. “I was happy fat,” 
he recalis. “I remember being elected president of the 
Latin Club—although the teacher hated me and I hated 
Latin—because I gave such good parties. Of course, 
I knew I was fat. Once I tried to do something about 
it. The night of the junior prom, I got out all of my 
father’s belts—every one of them—and I strapped 
them around my middle. There was a strap and a 
bulge and a strap and a bulge and so on. I looked 
like a corkscrew.” 

Merv wanted to make good as a musician. When he 
was at the University of San Francisco, he and a pal, 
Cal Tjader, who is one of the top jazz instrumentalists 
today, went down to Station KFRC for a routine audi- 
tion. Merv played the piano. The station manager said 

, they didn’t need instrumentalists but were looking 
for a singer. Cal said, “Merv sings.” So Merv went back 
to the mike again and sang. That same evening, a 
Thursday, he was put on the air. The following Mon- 
day, he began singing five days a week, on his own 
show. 

“TI began making such good money I quit school,” 
he says. “I was billed as ‘America’s romantic young 
singing star.’ People started writing in and asking for 
my picture, but the boss said, (Continued on page 62) 


| Merv is host of Play Your Hunch, as seen on CBS-TV, Monday 
) through Friday, 10:30 A.M. EST, under multiple sponsorship. 


ies 2 
Family group from the popular CBS Radio daytime drama, 
Road Of Life: Dr. Jim Brent (played by Paul McGrath), 
with his pretty wife, Jocelyn (Patricia Wheel), and young 
Janie (Patsy Bruder), his 


daughter by a former marriage. 


Seg 


Even a daytime star can't get away from that fascinating 
Western influence—not if she has a son just the right age 
to play cowboy! That's older boy Timothy, about to go for 
an outing with his parents, Eric and Patricia: Wheel Teran. 


Patricia Wheel is Jocelyn Brent in CBS Radio’s Road Of Life, heard 
Monday through Friday, at 1:45 P.M. EST, under multiple sponsorship. 


nap—is content to have mama Patricia play cars with him. 


Songs of 


For Patricia Wheel, who plays 
Jocelyn, it’s a lullaby that enriches 


her life both on the air and off 


By DIANE ISOLA 


Baby Andrew isn't old enough yet to ride the range, even 
the city-tamed one in nearby Central Park. Below, Timmy— 
back from his own outdoor adventures and refreshed by a 
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the ROAD OF LIFE 
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Watching temporary nurse tend Andrew, Timmy can't believe he himself was once so : 
helpless. ‘We're trying to show him,'’ says Patricia, ‘that he’s loved and wanted as | 
much as ever.'' She and her husband share equal interests not only in their home but 
their respective careers—Eric Teran's an executive in field of industrial design. 


ELAXING for a moment in her Manhattan terrace 
R apartment, Patricia Wheel observes with a smile 

that both she and Jocelyn—the leading role to 
which she recently returned in CBS Radio’s Road of 
Life—have taken similar paths since Patricia origi- 
nally was with the daytime drama. 

Poised and serene, Patricia keeps her beautiful voice 
low, because her two young sons are taking a nap in 
the next rooms. “I want to.make sure Tim gets some 
rest,” she explains. “We spent the morning at Central 
Park and he was a little keyed-up. If he awakens, 
the noise might upset Andrew’s sleep.” 

Turning her attention again to Jocelyn, Patricia 
says, “She and I were both single when I first played 
the part, a few years ago. It was kind of nice to come 
back to her and find that now she is married to Dr. 
Jim Brent and has a son . . . for—as you can see—I, 
too, am now married and have two sons.” 

It’s only a little more than four years ago that ac- 
tress Patricia Wheel became Mts. Eric Teran. “A year 
and a half later, Timothy joined us, followed by An- 
drew two years later,” is the way Patricia puts it. “I 
like it that way,” she says. (Continued on page 64) 


| Atlantic Coast Alarm 


Reveille man for so many—but who wakes the bugler up? Jack - 


Sterling says, "My wife's sharp elbow!" Actually, this clock 
is the culprit. It goes off at 3:30—that's ayem, son, and no 
time to spare. Living in Connecticut, he has a twenty-minute 
drive ahead of him, to catch the 4:29 train to New York City. 


WCBS Radio’s shot-in-the-arm for sleepy 
Easterners is Jack Sterling, the amiable 


waker-upper to millions. Cold shower, anyone? 


By FRANCES KISH 


Jo mittions of listeners along the Atlantic Coast and 
"| ee West, as well, Jack Sterling and Company pro- 
vide a good reason for waking up in the morning. 

Jack’s voice comes over the radio—friendly, unhurried, 
warm. The music weaves in and out—smooth, easy, cool. 
The inevitable commercials are lcw-pressure, low-pitched 
in the pattern of the show. The weather and time reports 

are frequent. The jokes are easy to take, the kind least 

apt to jangle any jumpy early-merning nerves. 

In the minds of listeners to The Jack Sterling Show— 

and it’s estimated they run to a cumulative five million 

a week—the question keeps coming up: Who wakes up 

the people on this wake-up program? What happens 

when they get together in the big, bare room at the top 

of the CBS building on New York’s Madison Avenue so 
early in the morning? How do they manage to keep 
going in top form from five-thirty until nine, with only 


Train trip means catching up on sleep—or work. It’s 
more fun on the show, when Jack interviews a pretty 
girl like Pat Davis. In control booth behind them— 
director Ken Regan (left) and engineer Lee Dressner. 


Music for early-morning hours: Jack himself takes over the drums with Tony Aless's combo—Mary Osborne 
on guitar; Andy Fitz, clarinet; Tony, piano; Buddy Jones, bass; Tyree Glenn, trombone. They're all top 
jazz musicians, famous in their field, but you'd never guess it from their dress or manner. Professionals 
from the word "'go,"' they’re as casual and full of fun away from the microphone as when they're really "on." 


Only out-and-out characters 

on The Jack Sterling Show 

are the ones he portrays by 

voice alone. Of course, they : 

all look exactly as listen- yo rT! After his many-hour radio marathon, Jack goes over 
“ers imagined—pompous Col. mail with secretary Gerry Phillips, has conferences, 
Basil Rumpingham, bearded _ interviews, business luncheons. But Monday's his "big 
Dr. Hiawatha Hackenschmidt, .™ day''—the one when he tries to be back home by noon! 
_and broad-brimmed Texan. es: 


Continued » 
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Atlantic Coast Alarm Clock 


(Continued) 


s 


Jack stops to chat with CBS doorman Mike Donovan, 
"mayor of Madison Avenue. Mike catches every 
rumor in broadcasting circles, says: ''l've never heard 
one human being say anything against Jack Sterling.’ 


Going or coming, Jack must sometimes sprint against time, but 
never seems to feel the pressure of ''the rat race.’ He enjoys 
his work and is proud of his staff. “Everybody works together,” 
he says. ‘They like what they are doing, and they do it well.” 


half an hour out while world news is broadcast? Let’s 
start with the star, Jack himself. “What wakes me up in 
the morning? I said it before—and TV Rapio Mirror re- 
peated it in a previous story: ‘My wife’s sharp elbow!’ ” 

Barbara Sterling has a somewhat different version. 
“T seldom have to give him that wifely shove anymore. 
The alarm clock is on my side, I set it for three-thirty, 
push in the knob when it goes off—and my job is done. 
Jack gets up, automatically. I go back to sleep. He 
catches Old Ninety-nine, at four-twenty-nine, out of 
Stamford, which is twenty minutes’ drive from where 
we live in New Canaan, Connecticut. He gets in an extra 
forty winks on the train and arrives at the studio just 
before airtime.” 

Usually, they don’t indulge in conversation at three- 
thirty. Jack puts on a small light, tiptoes around the room 
quietly. But, one morning, Barbara heard the rain splash- 
ing and the wind howling outside and asked him, teas- 
ingly, “Why in the world are you going out in a storm 
like this?” Stumbling against a chair in the semi-darkness, 
growling a little at his clumsiness, he told her, “Because 
I love to get up and go out in the rain!” Later, he told his 
listeners, “Now I even have a ‘straight man’ at home—it 
isn’t enough to have ’em on the show!” 

When you ask how the other members of the cast and 
crew get up in time, engineer Lee Dressner grins and 
answers for them: “We're all married, too.” They come 
considerable distances—from Long Island, from the 
neighboring state of New Jersey, across the Hudson 
River, and from commuter towns in New York’s West- 
chester County. Mary Osborne, sole feminine member of 
the show (Jack sometimes introduces her as “Mary, the 


all-girl guitarist”), gets an elbow-push from her musician 
husband, Ralph Scaffidi, whose own working hours start 
later in the day. Tony Aless, pianist who heads the five- 
man jazz combo, sets an alarm clock—but, forty-five min- 
utes later, the producer calls him on the telephone to 
check, just in case. Tyree Glenn, the one who sports the 
elegant little goatee and who is so great on the trombone 
and vibraphones (and, occasionally, the banjo), sets two 
alarm clocks, one electric and one regular. They go off 
five minutes apart and, by the time he has ‘shut off the 
second one, he’s awake. 

Buddy Jones, on the bass viol, also has two alarm 
clocks—“both under two years old and less than a year 
apart, and both boys. My wife bats one eye when I leave 
and says,‘Work hard, dear.’” Clarinetist Andy Fitz has 
five alarm clocks—all girls. 

Getting to the studio may be a fairly businesslike pro- 
ceeding, but tension and hurry drop away at the entrance 
to famed 485 Madison Avenue, at that hour, when the 
endless procession of people who will later plunge 
through the revolving doors is reduced to an occasional 
early-bird on his way to a microphone. 

Ken Regan, a CBS director for more than ten years, 
gathers the material from writers Bill Vance, Walter 
Latzko and Arthur Whitney, all long-term members of 
the staff. The music has been selected, the band has been 
Warming up in a nearby studio. The show itself is strictly 
unrehearsed. Only the musicians get together to rehearse 
and discuss the number of choruses, the keys, the solo 
numbers. Everything Jack says on the air is as new and 
fresh to the people in the studio as it is to the radio 
audience. When the home (Continued on page 66) 


The Jack Sterling Show is heard over WCBS Radio (New York), Monday through Saturday, from 5:30 to 9 A.M. EST, with time out for news. 
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Best of ail, Jack loves his home and family. Above, with little Cathy, Patty Ann and Beth—and wife Barbara, who says, ‘You 
would think he would take a nap on his early day, but he’s too busy doing things around the house.’ She points out that he's 
“really a country, homebody type.’ Indoors, he can be quite a chef; outdoors, he plays golf for exercise, when there's time. 
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Stand with feet comfortably apart. Now, 
point right toe and raise arms over head. 
Lean as far to right as possible, then 
drop right arm to knee, and "'bounce"’... 


By HARRIET SEGMAN 


Figure it oul 


HEN SARAH Harpy, stage and TV actress, returned from Italy two 
summers ago, after six months with the American Theater in 
Rome, she brought back forty-four reproductions of Renaissance 
paintings, seventeen hand-tooled leather handbags, and nineteen 
pounds of extra avoirdupois. (Oh, that irresistible pasta!) This pre- 
sented a clear-cut challenge. The only figure problems petite 21-year- 
old Sarah had ever struggled with before were in her elementary-school 
arithmetic classes back home in Columbia, S. C. Needless to say, she 
won the bout of the bulge. To see her diminutive 104-pound, size 9, 
34-24-35 proportions today, one would never guess that Sarah, who 
plays teenager Libby in NBC-TV’s From These Roots, had ever given 
a thought to a “weighty” problem like torso trimming. Fortunately for 
Sarah, who frankly admits she just can’t stick to a diet, getting back into 
shape required no special menus, exercise, or reducing restrictions. Five 
pounds fell off the week before the Broadway opening of her next play, 
“Love Me Little.” She always gets so worried the last week of re- 
| hearsal that she loses her appetite. The other fourteen pounds had 

already been danced away in the routine Sarah practices daily for 

her classes in classic ballet, primitive, jazz, and modern dance. For 

the past two years, Sarah has studied “the kind of dancing actors 
f need to know” to acquire control and poise and to learn to use 
I the body gracefully. Vivacious Sarah enjoys her dancing home- 
work, finds it fun to pirouette off the pounds. The ballet 
routines she demonstrates here only look hard, Sarah ad- 
vises, for actually they are not meant for “pros.” “Do each 
movement slowly and deliberately,” she says. “Be sure 
you feel your muscles stretch.” Sarah suggests that you 
repeat each routine only three times, to start, building 
up to a count of ten. “Always stop before you are 
tired,” she adds. “You needn’t have acting ambitions 
to work for smooth curves, graceful posture and 
controlled movements,” says Sarah. “Every woman .. body sideways. You'll feel stretch on 
has her own particular audience.” left side. Repeat, bending to the left. 
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Lie on stomach, body relaxed, feet together. Bend knees and grasp ankles. 
Now, arching back, raise legs so arms are pulled back far as possible. Rock 
gently back and forth several times, then return to starting position. 


Kneel, back straight, knees slight- 
ly apart. Grasping heels, arch 
body forward, then backward, 
as far as possible. Hold for 
count of five. Relax and repeat. 


with DANCING 


Sarah Hardy’s ballet-inspired exercises 


Lie flat, small of back pressing 
into floor. Slowly raise legs up 
and over head, knees straight, 
and try to touch floor with toes. 
Count to five; relax and repeat. 


are fun to do, as well as fine figure-molders 


Stand on right foot, left foot resting on chair, 
arms relaxed at chest level. Raise arms over head, 
palms touching, and stretch, keeping back straight 
with tummy in, hips tucked under. Hold for count 
a of five and relax. Repeat, with right foot on chair. 
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U.S. MARSHAL 


IN THE MARING 


As the sheriff of Cochise County, 
John Bromfield was in line for promotion. 
On the home front, says Larri, he 


more than makes the grade 


29 


HE PRODUCER insisted it wasn’t “daring.” It was just a 
ease of an actor outgrowing his role Frank 
Morgan needing a bigger job, more scope and importance. 
In short, the Sheriff Of Cochise deserved a promotion to 
U.S. Marshal. “In the new NTA series,” explains pro- 
ducer Mort Briskin, “we move ‘Frank’ around the state 
more, instead of restricting him to Cochise County.” 
Star John Bromfield was skeptical at first. Now, what 
he most likes about Marshal is its flavor of the modern 
West. “Everything you see today in the way of a West- 
ern is ‘period, ” John explains, “but Marshal is a con- 
temporary piece, familiar and full of action.” 

John himself is a contemporary in a very special way. 
Like many of his generation whose lives were inter- 
rupted by a major war, John didn’t settle down to a 
definite career commitment for several years. As a youth 
growing up in Venice, California, he boxed light-heavy- 
weight, won the Golden Gloves in his senior year of high 
school, and a football scholarship to St. Mary’s College. 

During the war, John was in the Navy. “You see,” he 
explains, “I was raised on the beach. You might say I’m 
7; a regular beach rat. As a kid, I had spent my summers 
y on the boats as a deckhand, right out of Santa Monica. 
rk $0, when I got my discharge papers, I went right back 
to the only thing I knew well.” But John had acting, 
too, in the back of his mind. “I saved up from my three 
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It's so nice to have a man around the house—even if for 
only fourteen days out of 152, Larri opines (accent pines). 


years on the tuna boats, and went into stock—playing 
Danny the Sailor in ‘Anna Lucasta.’ It was type- -casting, 
but a start.” Next thing John knew, he was up in Alaska 
shooting for a film in which he hand- harpooned two 
whales. What he didn’t know was the big excitement 
this bit of “type-casting” was to cause back East, when 
the New Bedford Port Society got hold of the news. He 
was called to New Bedford and initiated into the group 
—the youngest member, and the only one to have hand- 
harpooned a whale in more than fifty years. “You know,” 
says John, “whaling in the old ‘Moby Dick’ tradition is 
a lost way of life. And someday, most likely, I'll be the 
last member of the group alive. It’s a sobering thought.” 
Living quietly and unpretentiously in an apartment 
overlooking the Sunset Strip, John recounts how he and 
Larri were married, a couple of New Year’s Eves ago, 
aboard the S.S. Argentina, spending their honeymoon 
on the shores of the Amazon. They are planning a 
family, but not right away. “In a couple of years,” John 
estimates, “I won’t be doing so much running around the 
country on promotions. The way I work now, it just 
wouldn’t be right. You can’t raise a family when you're 
home only fourteen days in five months. . Mean- 
while,” says he, “the promotion to Marshal was a real 
lift. Atter all, it isn’t every actor who can a bras about 
something like this.” 
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A HOPPIN’ GOOD TIME 


Freeman enjoys his work. “'It offers something new,’ he 
smiles, ‘and gives me a chance to do something for others.” 


Free visits with Eddie Cochran, who 
hit big with ‘Summertime Blues.” 


Enjoy your work, says 
Freeman Hover of KCSR—that’s 


the better half of livin’ 


"My hi-fi is my pride and joy,” says 'Free,” 
who has a large record collection to match. 


Checker recording star Dale Hawkins (center, lett) and Free- 


man are flanked on each side by Dale's group, ‘The Hawks.” 


Ow EVEN the adults are hopping! According to Free- 

man Hover of KCSR in Chadron, Nebraska, 
record hops—which used to be exclusively for the teen- 
age set—have suddenly become a popular pastime with 
the grown-ups, as well. And Freeman is one disc jockey 
who sees to it that they get all the hops that are coming 
to them. . . . When not busy with chores on his two 
radio programs—KCSR Bandstand, heard Monday 
through Friday, at 4:05 P.M., and Top 40 Time, heard 
Wednesdays at 6:45 P.M. and Saturdays at 7 P.M.— 
“Free” is energetically emceeing the get-togethers at 
local clubs and schools. “Although music for adults 
takes a somewhat more subdued course (Welk and 
Lombardo being two real favorites), our post-teeners,” 
says Freeman, “also enjoy numbers by Duane Eddy 
and Elvis.” ... As an eleven-year-old pre-teener, Free- 
man had just wanted to be able to enjoy music all day, 
without having to spend his whole allowance on rec- 
ords. That’s when he first decided to become a disc 
jockey. Throughout high-school days in Plymouth, 
Michigan, and college years at Colorado College and 
the University of Denver, Freeman clung to his orig- 


inal ambition and participated in radio and dramatics 
while majoring in English and radio. . . . Eventually, 
after a stint with the Air Force during the Korean War, 
his little-boy dream came true with his work at KCSR. 
However, even though he does get to play music all 
day at the station, it isn’t enough. He owns a hi-fi set 
and is constantly buying new dises for his personal 
record library. . . . Home for Freeman is a bungalow 
complete with 300 books and a wall-to-wall white rug. 
“When I have time,” this very un-confirmed bachelor 
admits, “I like to cook up a wide variety of dishes. 
Believe me,” he adds, “some of them are pretty un- 
usual.” And the coffee pot is always on—“Between the 
coffee breaks, I work,’ he laughs. . . . Although he 
likes to think his show makes a big splash, Freeman 
had no idea how much, until the day one of his listeners 
called him during the Top 40 Time, to tell him how 
much he was enjoying Free’s show, on TV. “The picture 
is lousy,” said the viewer, “but the audio is great.” 
“That’s the only time I have ever been on TV,” com- 
ments Freeman wryly—‘while broadcasting on AM ~ 
radio only! .. . That show must have had real impact!” 
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THE MODERN BOOK 
OF MARRIAGE 


By Lena Levine, M.D. Here are the 
answers to the most intimate and deli- 
cate marriage questions, taken from the 
case files of thousands of couples who 
have come to Dr. Levine for help with 
their marital problems. Sound, sympa- 
thetic, practical advice for husband and 
wife from a practicing psychiatrist and 
marriage counselor. Completely indexed. 
Only $1.00. 


HOW TO TURN EXTRA TIME 
INTO EXTRA MONEY 


By Bill and Sue Severn. For the woman 
who can’t work at a full time job be- 
cause of home responsibilities, here is a 
book that turns dreams into practical 
earning plans. Every type of spare time 

earning is explored. Selling things— 
starting a small home business of your 
own—cooking, sewing and raising things 
for profit—mail orders and souvenirs. 
Only $1.00. 


ELSA MAXWELL'S 
ETIQUETTE BOOK 


By Elsa Maxwell. At last—an etiquette 
book that treats this subject from a 
modern-day viewpoint. In this book the 
famous hostess to world celebrities writes 
helpfully about “the correct thing.” Here 
you find important suggestions on good 
manners in restaurants—in church—in 
the theatre—on the street—and when 
you travel. A helpful book. Only $1.00. 


HELPFUL BOOKS 


For the homemater 
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THE MODERN BOOK OF 
INFANT AND CHILD CARE 


By Doctors Samuel Berenberg, Abraham 
Sohmer and Viola Anderson. Between 
the covers of this book is the latest in- 
formation on infant and child care. It 
answers the questions mothers often ask. 
Special section on pregnancy. Contains, 
also, a personal, intimate story of an 
actual birth. An indispensable hand- 
book for mothers and mothers-to-be. 
Only $1.00. 


FAMILY-FAVORITE 
MEAT COOK BOOK 


Edited by Demetria Taylor. Now there 
is no need to serve your family the same 
old humdrum dinners night after night. 
Now there are new and better ways to 
prepare meat. Now there are endless 
ways to add variety and excitement to 
all your meat dishes. Here is a new 
cook book on meat dishes exclusively. 
Get your copy and amaze your family 
and friends. Only $1.00. 


WHAT SHOULD | DO? 


By Helen Willman. A question and an- 
swer guide designed to solve your per- 
sonal problems. Questions selected from 
over 50,000 letters written to the editors 
of True Story Magazine and answered 
with honesty, sincerity, and deep under- 
standing. This is a book with insight 
into your most personal problems—it 
answers the questions you would like 
to ask. Only $1.00. 


BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, INC. 


Dept. WG-159 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. 


Y. 


Send me postage prepaid, the book(s) checked. I enclose $....... 


(J The Modern Book of Marriage.......... $1.00 
(] How to Turn Extra Time 

Into Extra Money........................00..005- $1.00 
[J Elsa Maxwell's Etiquette Book............ $1.00 
[ The Modern Book of 

Infant and Child Care......................:. $1.00 
[ Family-Favorite Meat Cook Book........ $1.00 
felWhatisShouldilisDo2 520i Be $1.00 


(Continued from page 49) 
‘We'll keep you mysterious.’ He was think- 
ing of my forty-four-inch waistline. Well, 
you know what an imaginative medium 
radio is, and the audience had me figured 
as a lean, romantic type. I actually 
weighed 245 pounds and I was enjoying 
myself. I remember once a movie mogul, 
Bill Dozier, wrote that he was driving up 


from Hollywood to sign me to a contract. . 


I knew what would happen the moment 
he saw me, but I went along for the laughs 
and that’s all it amounted to. He couldn’t 
put me in pictures. Even that didn’t bother 
me, But then there were two incidents in 
one week that changed my attitude.” 

Mery grins, sinks a little lower in his 
chair. “As I said, the boss didn’t send out 
pictures. And he allowed no studio audi- 
ence for my show. But, one day, a little 
old lady got into the station through a 
back door and I met her in the corridor. 
She asked for the Merv Griffin studio and 
I explained that it wouldn’t do any good 
to tell her where it was, because they 
wouldn’t let her in. Just then someone 
came along and said, ‘Hiya, Merv,’ and the 
woman looked at me hard and said, ‘Are 
you Merv Griffin?’ I said, ‘Yes,’ and she 
got hysterical. The sight of huge me just 
shattered her imagination and she couldn’t 
stop laughing. That same week, Joan Ed- 
wards, who is as frank as she is talented, 
guested on my show and she said, ‘Honey, 
you sing the end, but that blubber has to 
go. That did it and, in four months, I lost 
eighty pounds.” 


Merv had the “new look” when Freddy 
Martin’s secretary came around and offered 
him a hundred-and-fifty a week to sing 
with the band. “I said no,” Merv recalls. 
“I was making as much as twelve hundred 
a week at KFRC, so it didn’t make sense— 
dollars and cents—but then I gave it some 
thought. I was young and wanted the 
experience of working in clubs and theaters 
and making records, and I finally accepted 
the job. So I played clubs and theaters. 
I cut a record, ‘I’ve Got a Lovely Bunch 
of Cocoanuts, that sold over a million. 
But I still wasn’t pushing, and again an 
opportunity came out of left field. 

“We were working at The Last Frontier, 
a club in Las Vegas, when a five- or six- 
year-old boy walked up to me and said, 
‘We want you for movies.’ Even for Holly- 
wood, this talent scout seemed awfully 
young. But it turned out he was talking 
for his mother, Doris Day. Doris and her 
husband, Marty Melcher, got me a two- 
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Play Your Hunch... 
year contract with Warner Brothers, so 
that I could make a picture with her. As 
it turned out, I didn’t make a movie with 
Doris Day. But I did make several others, 
including one in which I co-starred with 
Kathryn Grayson.” 

He didn’t enjoy working in Hollywood, 
and admits that this was probably the only 
period in his life when he wasn’t com- 
pletely happy. “I almost became blasé. 
I remember they said to me, ‘We'll make 
you a star, and I kept my eyes on my 
wrist watch to see how long it would take. 
It had something to do with my losing 
weight and becoming normal, because I 
began to look in the mirror and think of 
myself as a leading man. This was a 
ridiculous state for me and contrary to my 
whole attitude. The fat boy suddenly be- 
comes vain. You can see how silly it was. 
I realized this and began to resist it.” 

When his contract was up, he shook 
Hollywood and joined Tallulah Bankhead 
in a revue at Las Vegas. Then he headed 
for New York as the summer replacement 
for the Jane Froman-Jo Stafford TV 
show. He broke into musical comedy with 
a lead in the revival of “Finian’s Rainbow” 
and received exuberant reviews from the 
New York critics. That led him right back 
to TV and radio with his own network 
shows. 

“Tm thirty-three now,” says Merv. “I’m 
not a has-been. Maybe a ‘was. I was a 
movie star, albeit a ten-minute star. I 
didn’t like it. I was a recording star. I still 
record for Decca, but those days of being 
obsessed with a hit record are over. I did 
grieve about it for a while, then came to 
the conclusion that a man who sits around 
and waits for a hit record might as well 
spend his time betting at the races or 
gambling at cards. I’ve worked clubs and 
radio. But, for the future, there are only 
two mediums I’m interested in. I want to 
do more musical comedy on Broadway, 
and.I want to stay in television. I feel 
very comfortable in TV. I love Play Your 
Hunch and I love to talk to people. Mark 
Goodson is always complaining that I let 
interviews run too long, but I like to find 
out about people. I especially like to talk 
with the kids.” 

The morning show has upset Merv’s 
usual routine. Many of his friends are 
actors, singers and performers who put 
the day in reverse, going to bed well after 
midnight and awaking about noon. “It 
became a problem as to whether I'd give 
up my career or friends. The few times 
I tried to go to bed around midnight, I'd 
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be wakened at one or two A.M. by the tele- 
phone, for a friendly chat. So I’ve solved 
it with an afternoon nap. That way, I live 
with both the day people and the night 
people.” 

Merv is not a night-clubbing bachelor. 
His relaxed attitude makes impossible his 
dressing up and going out on the town 
frequently. “I have friends in for dinner al- 
most every night. I have a cook because 
I like to entertain and because I don’t 
like to eat out. I may go out Saturday 
nights. This usually means a drive into the 
country for dinner. And then Sunday is 
always open-house in my apartment.” 

Merv has given thought to the female 
situation and the girls he dates. He doesn’t, 
in a manner of speaking, play the field. 
He says, however, “There’s been a certain 
sameness about every girl I’ve gone with. 
I guess she’s the All-American type. I 
like a girl who enjoys sports—tennis, 
water-skiing, boating. I love a sense of 
humor. I can’t stand a girl who is always 
putting on a face. If a girl is good-looking, 
she’s good-looking. She shouldn’t have to 
work at it. I may have a slight preference - 
for blondes, but that’s unimportant. Mostly | 
I’m attracted by a girl who enjoys living. 
And I’m a travel nut. If I were married, | 
Td like to be able to pick up the phone | 
and say, ‘We’re leaving for Paris in ten | 
minutes.’ I’ve had a passport for years and | 
never used it. Four times, I’ve had to | 
cancel reservations taking me _ abroad. | 
Once, I cancelled fifteen minutes before | 
I was to leave. But, next to traveling, I 
still like to give parties.” 


Guests at his parties may include Carlos | 
Montalban and his wife, Geoffrey Horne | 
and wife Nancy Berg, Susan Strasberg, | 
Jaye P. Morgan, Lu Ann Simms and her | 
husband Loring Buzzell. “Loring and I 
were room-mates at school. Loring and 
Lu Ann live in the same building, and I’m } 
godfather to their child. Many of my ] 
friends are married and they are very in- } 
terested in my bachelorhood. Naturally, 
they’re against it. I keep asking them to 
let me make my own dates but they never | 
stop trying. They mean well and I don’t 
blame them, although I sometimes get f 
miffed with girls who try too hard.” 

Merv is old-fashioned enough to hold} 
that it is the man who should pop the 
question. But his easygoing attitude and 
good nature gets girls pushing a little. 
He’s been steered to jewelry stores. One} 
girl got a ring out of a store on consign- f 
ment and brought it over to his apartment. | 
“I was embarrassed,” he recalls. “Shelf 
said, “‘Wouldn’t this make a nice engage- J 
ment ring?’ I said, ‘Indeed it would.’ Well,| 
what could I do? I didn’t want to marry 
her just to keep from hurting her feelings. 
Marriage is a very serious thing. First| 
comes love, and then the ring.” | | 

More than once, Merv has had to give 
a “pink slip”—and not the kind that sheff* 
can wear—to a fast-moving female. But, 
if you know enough about Merv, youl 
know he’s not a hopeless bachelor. Three 
times in the past, he’s been engaged. Once, 
he got within walking distance of a church,§ 
and then it was only a parental compli-§f 
cation that stopped him. 

“There won't be a long engagementf} 
when I get married. I'll probably just dof 
it impulsively and then go into a state off' 
shock. But this I’m sure of: When the 
right girl comes along, I’ll let her know,” 
he says, then adds, “Maybe that sounds’ 
flip, but what I mean is that no one has| 
a right to tell you that you’re in love. And,f 
when I am, I'll be first to talk about it.”9- 

Merv can be had by the right woman, 
but it will require a subtle approach. And§”' 
a touch of chloroform might help. § fF 
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(Continued from page 37) 
rankled in my breast for years. Being a 
writer is a rewarding enough profession, 
but it has never nourished the hunger 
for power—the power of spellbinding an 
audience, of being a fighting man. 
Unable to endure the privation any 

longer, I took matters into my own hands, 
one bright day, and confessed my frus- 
tration to Phil Silvers. “Write me into 
one of the scripts of the Bilko television 
series,’ I pleaded. “I will be able to triple 
in brass as an actor, soldier and writer. 
More, I will be able to go out and tell 
the world of the behind-the-scenes magic 
of your show.” 

~ It was that last statement that made 
his eyebrows arch over the horizon of his 
glasses. “A capital idea!” he cried. 

The script writers of The Phil Silvers 

Show, “Yow ll Never Get Rich,” were 
hastily summoned and told of the con- 
spiracy. It just so happened that the 
script for Program No. 113—the show is 
now in its fourth straight year—was being 
completed. Titled “Bilko, the Potato Sack 
King,” the installment contained several 
parts which had not yet been filled. One 
was the role of an Army recruit who 
would appear in one scene and utter four- 
teen deathless, uninterrupted words. This 
was me. 

I filled out a three-page contract in trip- 
licate with the Columbia Broadcasting 
“System, Inc., a federal withholding-tax 
form and a New York State non-resident 
tax form. I was in. 


j 


Two teams of two writers each are as- 
-signed to the Silvers show. Each tandem 
turns in a script of some sixty pages on 
alternate weeks. While one team actu- 
ally is writing, the other is sweating out 
an idea. It’s hard work. 
Once the script is completed, it takes 
five days to get the filmed portrayal of it 
“in the can,” as we actors say, for showing 
on television at a later date. The first day 
is devoted merely to a reading of the lines 
‘against a stopwatch. 

Silvers, producer Ed Montagne, direc- 
tor Aaron Ruben and the other members 
of the company obviously were confident 

of my ability and my dedication to show- 
-must-go-on tradition, for they excused 
me from attending the reading. 
_ The following day, at one P.M. sharp, I 
reported to rehearsal on the sixth floor 
of Steinway Hall in midtown Manhattan. 
The rehearsal studio is a large room with 
a stage at one end; the other walls are 
‘rimmed with ballet bars. Except for a 
‘few chairs and tables, no props are used 
in the run-throughs. 
_ The script girl, Gertrude Black, pointed 
_to my line on Page 29 and smiled benignly. 
Other members of the cast, whom I readily 
‘recognized as the assorted heroes of Ser- 
geant Bilko’s platoon, were scattered about 
the room, chatting, reading newspapers 
‘or staring off into space. 
_ Paul Ford, who plays Bilko’s command- 
‘ing officer, Colonel Hall, sat off in a cor- 
“ner mouthing his lines. In contrast with 
‘most of the others, who wore sport clothes, 
‘he was dressed in a business suit. After 
all, he’s a colonel. Silvers, wearing a 
‘brown suit, a striped sports shirt buttoned 
t the neck and a gray hat shoved back 
m his head, sat reading his script listlessly. 
Silvers called me over and patted my 
knee. “You'll have to forgive me,” he said. 
‘Tm not myself today. I've had some kind 
a bug for the last couple of days.” 
“You look pretty good to me, Sarge,” I 
id. I had been “drafted” only two days, 
it doesn’t lore a soldier long to recog- 
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I Was “Drafted” Into Bilko’s Army 


pixie who plays Doberman, wandered 
over to pay his respects. “I lost fourteen 
pounds,” he said, holding his trousers 
away from his midriff. “Look, you could 
put a baby kangaroo in there. Clean liv- 
ing is what does it.” 

“You look more like you got caught in 
a revolving door,” said Silvers. That 
took care of Private Doberman. 


The scenes of the show are not rehearsed 
in regular sequence, so it was some time 
before Silvers and I—get that, Silvers and 
I—were called by director Ruben. For- 
merly a writer for the show, Ruben has 
been its director the last two years. 

“Directing is wonderful,” he told me. 
“Tt’s taught me more about this business 
in a couple of years than I could learn 
in maybe fifty years of writing. But it’s 
still the script that counts. If you haven’t 
got the words, you’re dead.” 

My scene finds Bilko being re-issued to 
the Army after a brief and disastrous 
foray into the business world as the 
$20,000-a-year executive of a firm manu- 
facturing burlap potato sacks. As he is 
being handed his new gear, I march in 
with five other recruits to receive mine. 
Awed by the pile of clothing handed me, 
I exclaim: “Wow, I never had so many 
clothes in my life—two hundred dollars’ 
worth!” 

Maybe Shakespeare did write better 
stuff, but he could hardly top that line, 


‘and I must say I delivered it with con- 


vincing gusto. Having said, I looked up at 
Silvers for approval. 

He peered down at me and smirked, 
“All right, now get the hell out of here.” 

“Hey, that’s not in the script,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Tf you’re not careful, you won't be, 
either,” he barked. 

Under the ministrations of Ruben, we 
went through the scene several times. It 
got better each time, thanks to Silvers. 
Bug or no bug, he quickly warmed up to 
the flavor of the scene, lifting the spirits 
of the other players as he did. 

“The guy is so terrific,” Ruben said later, 
“that we never stop running the cameras 
when we shoot his scenes, because you 
never know when he’s going to throw in 
something priceless—an extra word, an 
extra gesture.” 

It is worth mentioning, too, that Silvers 
pretty much knows his lines after a single 
reading. He is quickly transformed from 
Phil Silvers to Ernie Bilko. 

The second day’s rehearsal was much 
like the first, except that more action was 
thrown into it. It was apparent, too, that 
the pressure and tension of acting had be- 
gun to set in. But Silvers, though still a 
bit under the weather, was alive with 
animation and good humor and drew 
laughter frequently to ease the strain. 

“You never get tired of this guy,” 
said Harvey Lembeck, who plays Rocco. 
“FEiverything he ever learned in show busi- 
ness is put into his work here. He’s ter- 
rific, and you can’t help but do well, 
working with him. That’s why this cast 
has stuck together so long. You won’t 
find a happier bunch in the business.” 

Thus inspired, I went home to study my 
line and to act it out in front of a mirror. 
The youngest of my three sons caught me 
at it and ran crying to his mother. She 
put him to bed with a sedative, but even 
now he avoids me. 

Thursday was my big day. The filming 
is done in CBS Studio A. It’s a large build- 
ing in a rather dingy neighborhood on 
Manhattan’s West Side, but it was on this 
same site that Adolph Zukor started his 
Famous Players long before the advent 


of talkies. The schedule called for shoot- 
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ing to start at nine A.M., but, after a fitful 
night, I arrived fifteen minutes early. 

The floor was cluttered with sets, cam- 
eras, actors, technicians and a score of 
other supernumeraries, but it was orderly 
confusion. Ruben and Al DeCaprio, cam- 
era director, supervised the arranging of 
props and worked out camera positions, 
marking them on the floor with masking 
tape. 

Here again, the scenes were not taken 
in sequence, and mine was the second on 
the roster. I spent the preliminary time 
looking over my set—an Army supply 
room with a counter and eight steel 
shelves on which were piled canteens, 
mess kits, ammo belts, shirts, pants, 
sweaters, coats and helmets. A sign on the 
wall read: “No Alterations. If It Don’t 
Fit MAKE IT!” Truly inspiring, I thought. 

Suddenly we were called into action. 
My finest hour had come. 

I had been told to wear casual clothes— 
“Remember, you’re being inducted into 
the Army, not the Chase National Bank”— 
but it was a keen disappointment when 
the makeup man passed me by. “Can’t 
do much with that kisser,” he said. 


We walked through the action twice, and 
then came the heart-palpitating com- 
mand: “All right, everybody, this is a 
take. Quiet! Quiet on the floor! Cameras 
ready? Okay, roll it!” 

As I marched in behind another recruit, 
my mouth went dry, and my Adam’s apple 
played tennis with my ears. But, when my 
cue came, I uttered my fourteen words 
loud and clear. I was nothing less than 
superb. 

Still, the standards of the people who 
turn out the Silvers show are such that 
they never settle for anything less than 
perfection. So the scene was filmed three 
times before Messrs. Ruben and DeCaprio, 
obviously unworried over the chances of 
my suffering a heart attack, were satis- 
fied with it. But I must admit: We were 
better each time. 

When it was over, Ruben gave me the 
double-O sign, and Silvers pinched my 
cheek. “See?” he said, turning to the 
others. “Everybody was worried about 
this guy’s line. This guy said his line 
better than anybody.” 

The flattery drooled over me like honey 
over a bun. 

“You’d be surprised,” Silvers said seri- 
ously. “at how many times an actor with 
one line will fluff it. Sometimes they 
just freeze up.” 

Later he told me: “Let’s face it. This 
is work I love it, but it’s work. People 
watch the show and say, ‘That must be 
easy. Everybody has a ball.’ Well, we do 
have a ball, but no matter how long you’re 
in the business, you feel the tension, and 
you always wonder if maybe you couldn’t 
have made it a little better.” 

I came away from the experience with a 
profound respect for every person who 
had even the smallest part in it. There 
was not a single untoward incident; only 
a complete dedication on the part of every- 
one, from script girl to star—that, and a 
feeling of deep pride. 

Sure, it was a lark for me. And, when 
I viewed the edited film at a private show- 
ing, my ego went into orbit. My wife now 
treats me with a respect commensurate 
with my new stature as an actor; the 
stigma of having been classified 4-F dur- 
ing World War II has been expunged, and 
I’ve got a thing or two to tell that grade- 
school teacher. 

But, more than anything else, I’ve ac- 
quired fresh esteem for television and the 
people who labor in its tangled, cabled 
vineyards. 
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(Continued from page 51) 
“Before too long, Andrew will be~ equal 
to becoming Tim’s playmate. Of course, 
right now, Tim isn’t sure of Andrew’s 
place in the family. But we’re trying our 
best to show Timmy that he’s loved and 
wanted as much as ever. 

“Getting back to Road Of Life,” she 
laughs, “I was delighted, last July, when 
I was asked if I were now available to 
return to it. There’s a certain satisfaction 
in renewing a characterization. Then, too, 
since The Doctor’s Wife left the air, I sort 
of missed not doing a regular radio pro- 
gram. I’ve been doing considerable tele- 
vision, roles in the big night-time dramas 
as well as the daytime shows. I enjoy 
television very much. But radio work is 
especially fun for an actor. One has the 
excitement of the unknown dimension— 
the listener’s imagination—which doesn’t 
exist in the visual mediums, where sets 
and costumes are already provided.” 

Patricia stops for a moment to make 
sure she isn’t awakening the children. 
“Eric thinks I should have a regular 
nurse,” she says. “But I don’t know. I 
like to care for my own children, when- 
ever I’m home and free to do so—which 
is whenever I’m not working. So now we 
have Anna, who helps me with the house- 
work and takes care of the children for 
me when I’m out. When I’m home, they’re 
my children. I prefer it this way.” 


Patricia discovered this strong aspect of 
her maternal personality shortly after 
Timothy arrived. Just before he was 
born, the Terans bought a home in Con- 
necticut, thirty-five miles out of New 
York. 

“We actually were looking for only a 
small weekend retreat,” Patricia re- 
calls. “Instead, we fell in love with an 
eleven-room house in the midst of seven- 
and-a-half acres, and moved in. On the 
grounds lived a lovely family with three 
children. After Timothy was born, he 
stayed with them whenever I had to leave 
for work. Commuting began to be more 
difficult, because I had early rehearsals or 
Eric had to be in New York early the next 
day or work late. Soon we also found a 
small apartment in New York, to stay 
overnight on those difficult days. I knew 
Timothy was well taken care of, but, some- 
how, I found it unbearable being away 
from him for days at a time. Finally, we 
found this larger apartment right here in 
New York, and all three of us moved in. 

“And really,” she muses, “I’m convinced 
Timothy and Andrew are just as well off 
living in town as in the country. A family’s 
closeness seems more important to me 
than all the fresh air in the world. We 
have Central Park nearby, and a little 
park just around the corner. There are 
innumerable opportunities for wholesome 
outdoor play. In a city like New York, 
a child has a variety of playmates and 
meets all types of children—which I think 
is good. I was born and grew up, right 
here in Manhattan, and love it. I remem- 
ber, as a child, every Saturday morning, 
we went to the children’s concerts at 
Carnegie Hall. Where can you surpass 
that? 

“T feel that, at this stage, I should be 
with my children as much as _ possible. 
During these first few years, before they 
enter school, the most important thing is 
to build up a strong foundation of love 
and security in the home—wherever it 
may be. It’s true, as a working mother, 
my time with them is somewhat limited. 
But I feel—it’s not the amount of time 
you spend with your children that counts, 
but how you spend the time you do have 


with them. I am an actress and, if I le 


pal ee 
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Song of the Road 
weren't working, I’d be unhappy. My dis- 
satisfaction would have a bad effect on 
my sons, no matter how much time I spent 
with them. This way, I’m stimulated and 
can give them my wholehearted love and 
attention when we are together.” 
Interrupting his mother’s views of com- 
bining career and motherhood, pajama- 
clad, tousle-haired Timothy enters the 
room, sleepily making his way to her side. 
“Tim,” she reproves him, “you didn’t sleep 
enough.” Tim coyly rubs his eyes and 
presses his head against her arm. Careful 
not to awaken Andrew, they tiptoe to Tim’s 
room. Now becoming wide awake, Timothy 
reveals bright blue eyes and a dimpled 
smile, and insists that “Mommy” play 
with him. Patricia joins him on the floor 
and they take turns manipulating toy cars 
in and out of a miniature garage. 


Patricia has found that the responsibility 
of taking care of a home and children 
helps her work. “I work quicker and bet- 
ter,” she admits, her deep hazel eyes light- 
ing up with blue-green tints. “I can’t in- 
dulge in mulling or worrying. I don’t have 
time. So I just plunge in and concentrate 
harder. And I think I’m acquiring quali- 
ties an actress needs. As a mother, I have 
to be assured, I have to have authority. 
After all, you bring to your work what 
you are, sooner or later, whether the 
work is acting or something else.” 

As Patricia and her oldest son play 
“cars,” Anna comes in and offers to take 
him to the park around the corner. Tim 
makes it clear he wants “Mommy” to 
come, too. It takes a little persuasion for 
Patricia to assure him she will join him 
with Andrew later, but finally he is happily 
on his way with Anna. 

“He won't be quite that attached to me 
tomorrow, when Eric returns home from 
an out-of-town business engagement,” 
Patricia smiles, returning to her spacious 
living room, smartly but simply adorned 
with bookshelves and paintings. “Some- 
times, on a Sunday, the two disappear 
after breakfast and I don’t see them until 
dinner. They’ve gone off exploring in 
their man’s-world. Real buddies. You 
know, the father is a little out of things 
with a child the first year. I began notic- 
ing that, as Tim got so that he could do 
things, they became closer. I like that.” 

Patricia’s husband, Eric Teran, is the 
head of a well-known industrial design 
firm, Jim Nash Associates, which designs 
everything from cereal packages to elec- 
tronic computers. At the moment, they 
are working on a simple design symbol 
for the United States in all foreign coun- 
tries. “You know,” says Pat, “we very 
much need a symbol of our country 
abroad. Since the war, all too often in 
Europe and Asia today, one sees only the 
hammer-and-sickle scribbled on fences 
and buildings. It’s high time our influence 
is felt through a simple but telling symbol 
that even a child can draw. Eric is so 
talented,” she continues, “and has done so 
many interesting things. At one time or 
another, he has lived in almost every 
country in Europe, and visited many 
countries in the East. He has studied in 
France, in Italy, in Switzerland, and 
speaks eight languages. Now he’s very 
busy, happy and stimulated, bringing 
healthy and clean design into practical 
items. He too loves the theater—and pos- 
sesses a fine knowledge of it.” | 

Patricia pauses a moment. Convinced 
there isn’t a sound coming from Andrew’s 
room, she continues, “That’s one thing I 
really miss now—not going to the theater 
as often as we did when we were first 
married. Evenings, either I have lines to 


of Life 
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This is a busy time in our life. Some sacri- 
fices have to be made. But the time will 
come again when we can see plays and 
opera as much as we wish. Meanwhile, 
we're both doing the work we love—and 
sharing our problems. I even hope to do 
a play this season. 

“My goal hasn’t changed,” she says, 
about her career. “Before I met Eric, I 
wanted to be the best actress I’m capable 
of becoming. I still want that. I feel my 
work is contributing something to life— 
contributing to people’s enjoyment or their 
enlightenment by portrayal of characters 
that have something to say. Naturally, 
raising happy, well-adjusted children so 


they in turn can contribute something to_ 


life, is very important. I’d like to continue 
to do both, if I can. You see, I realized, 
*way before I met Eric, that a career in 
itself was not sufficient for me. I knew I 
wanted to marry and have children. But 
it had to be to someone who was in sym- 
pathy with my career. Someone who 
wholeheartedly wanted me to continue 
with it.” 

Before Patricia met Eric, she experi- 
enced a period of wondering if there was 
such a man. “I was in a dark frame of 
mind about men when I met Eric,’ she 
confesses. “I was going through an experi- 
ence familiar to many actresses—going 
out with men who ultimately showed re- 
sentment in my work. So, when Eric and 
I met through a mutual friend, I almost 
chased him away with rudeness. Luckily, 
he was persistent. That’s a lesson I hope 
I’ve learned. No matter how cloudy things 
look, don’t give up. What you want may 
be right under your nose, and you might 
pass it up. J 

“Eric is in complete accord with my 
work. He takes an interest in it and tries 
to catch me on programs whenever he 
can. I take an interest in his work. We 
have a kind of respect for each other’s 
profession that is a must in a two-career 
family.” 


Both a positive and a philosophical atti- 
tude underlie Patricia’s thoughts as she 
looks at the future. “I don’t think anything 
is impossible. If something comes along 
that I want to do very much—such as a 
play or a motion picture—we’ll work it 
out. Right now, I’m enjoying my role in 
Road Of Life and fulfilling various TV 
commitments. This time with my chil- 
dren—caring for them and playing with 


them—is a valuable growing time for me | 


as an actress, as well as a person. 


“In the past, I might have spent my free 
time going to acting classes to improve my | 
technique. I sincerely feel that my time | 
with my children—watching them grow [f 
and learning from them—is as good a les- 


son as any class might teach. There is an 


extraordinary amount of wisdom and in- 


sight into human nature to be gained from 


the wide, innocent eyes of a two-year-old. |f 
And that’s what acting is—isn’t it? Por- | 


traying the truth of an individual’s inner 


soul, you know. I often remember fondly 


| 


an article written by that lovely man, jf | 


Joseph Welch. He said, as I recall, that | : 


he didn’t feel that he and his wife had so 
much brought up their children, but that 


their children had brought them up, and § - 


taught them a great deal about the true 


meaning of living.” 


Patricia started acting at the age of | 
fourteen, with the nonprofessional stock | 


company of Rollins School of Theatre at 

Easthampton, Long Island. “Not with the 

intention of becoming an actress,” she re- 

calls, “but because Leighton Rollins’ schol- 

arship was something that the illustrator 

Arthur William Brown thought I shouldn 
e ’ Y 
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mo ‘was modeling because then I 
10 wanted to be an illustrator, and 


ured this was a good way of becoming 
iliar with the field. Several summers 
art school had convinced me that I was 


was then that she got the break which 
led to her making the decision she has 
never regretted. Pat was cast as the un- 
rstudy to the lead in “The Sea Gull,” 
he company’s last offering of the season. 
' “On dress-rehearsal night,” Pat recalls, 
‘the actress playing the lead came down 
ith poison ivy. I went on in her place 

the opening. Sitting in the audience 
at night was producer Jean Dalrymple. 
She knew my mother. After the show, 
She telephoned my mother to tell her she 
was impressed. That did it.” 

Summer stock engagements followed, 
axed with a U.S.O. tour of the South 
cific in 1944. Then, after the war, Pat 
t her first big professional break, right 
Broadway. And again it came about 
rom the seemingly insignificant casting 
is the understudy. Pat was “standing in 
it” for the role of Roxanne, portrayed 
Frances Reid, in Jose Ferrer’s produc- 
m of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” When 
ances left the cast, Patricia got it. 

“It’s wonderful how everything opens 
ip to you after just one break like that,” 
fatricia says. “Next, I did ‘The Browning 
fersion, with Maurice Evans and Edna 
Best. During this play I learned what it 
vas like to perform while your heart is 
leavy. Five days before the play opened, 
ay father died. I'll never forget how kind 
fdna Best was to me. Everybody in the 
ast was sympathetic, but especially Edna. 
After that, more plays followed and soon 

‘also began getting roles in radio and 
elevision. And ... if I’m not mistaken, 
think that’s my baby,” Patricia inter- 
apts herself, going into her child’s room. 
h a moment the crying ceases. Patricia 
eturns, carrying her youngest son. 

“He’s such a good baby,” announces Pa- 
Picia. “I think he’s going to be of a more 
t temperament than his brother. I 
‘think’ because you really can’t tell 
he starts getting around by himself.” 
iling, Patricia informs him, “Mommy is 
in ,,t0 take you to the park. Tim is 

e, 


Lhe two boys are a study in contrasts. An- 
drew has pitch-black hair, like his father. 
light brown eyes seem inclined to turn 
el, like his mother’s. He’s quite chubby, 
g the impression of a stockier build 
an his blond-haired big brother. 
“Andrew came in the world giving me 
le same close call in my work that Tim 
used,” Patricia laughs. “Andrew arrived 
lo weeks earlier than expected—and, six 
later, I was back in the role of Sally 
right, which I was playing in the 
ytime drama, Love Of Life. Tim, though, 
d me even more worried. I was doing 
Doctor's Wife then. We had taped 
gh shows to cover until I could get 
tk to work. But, here we were, down 
only two shows and still no Timothy. 
€ set a day for more recordings. And, 
course, that day turned out to be the 
ry one that Tim decided to make his 
ce. I completed the recordings just 
me. I rushed to the hospital directly 
the studio.” 
hat’s the way it’s been with Patricia 
r since—combining her busy career 
her busy home life, and apparently 
ving on it. Noting the joy that lights 
xpressive face as she cuddles her 
, tl ought occurs that all the di- 
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Look at the brand new 

stars and brand new pictures. 

Check the list below for your favorites. 

All handsome 4 x 5 photos, on glossy 

stock, just right for framing. Send your 
order today. 


STAR CANDIDS YOU'LL TREASURE 


1. Lana Turner 147. 
5. Alan Ladd 148. 
9. Esther Williams 149. 
11. Elizabeth Taylor 150. 
15. Frank Sinatra 152. 
18. Rory Calhoun 
19. Peter Lawford DiS: 
22. Burt Lancaster 179. 
25. Dale Evans 180. 
33. Gene Autry 182. 
34. Roy Rogers 185. 
51. Doris Day 187. 
56. Perry Como 191. 
57. Bill Holden 192. 
66. Gordon MacRae 194, 
67. Ann Blyth 198. 
74. John Wayne 202. 
78. Audie Murphy 205. 
84. Janet Leigh 207. 
86. Farley Granger 209. 
92. Guy Madison 2A; 
105. Vic Damone 213. 
109. Dean Martin 214. 
110. Jerry Lewis 215. 
117. Terry Moore 219. 
121. Tony Curtis 220. 
128. Debbie Reynolds 221. 
135. Jeff Chandler 225 
136. Rock Hudson 224. 
139. Debra Paget 225 
140. Dale Robertson 227. 


141. Marilyn Monroe 228. 
145. Marlon Brando 229. 


FILL IN 
AND MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY! 


Send cash or money order. 
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ictures for $1; 6 for 50c. 


Tab Hunter 230. Paul Newman 270. Everly Brothers 
Robert Wagner 231. Don Murray 271. Erin O’Brien 
Russ Tamblyn 233. Pat Wayne 272. Sandra Dee | 
Jeff Hunter 234. Carroll Baker 273. Lili Gentle i 
Marge and Gower 235. Anita Ekberg 274. Robert Culp 
Champion 236. Corey Allen 275. Michael Ansara | 
Charlton Heston 240. Patti Page 276. Jack Kelly sal 
Julius La Rosa 241. Lawrence Welk 277. Darlene Gillespie 
Lucille Ball 243. Larry Dean 278. Annette Funicello | 
Jack Webb 244, Buddy Merrill 279. David Stollery | 
Richard Egan 245. Hugh O'Brian 280. Tim Considine 
Jeff Richards 246. Jim Arness 281. Nick Todd __ | 
Robert Taylor 247. Sanford Clark 282. Johnny Mathis 
Jean Simmons 248. Vera Miles 283. David Nelson 
Audrey Hepburn 249. John Saxon 284. Shirley Temple | 
Gale Storm 250. Dean Stockwell 285. Pat Conway 
George Nader 252. Warren Berlinger 286. Bob Horton 
Ann Sothern 253. James MacArthur 287. John Payne j 
Eddie Fisher 254. Nick Adams 288. David Janssen 
Liberace 255. John Kerr 289. Dick Clark | | 
Grace Kelly 256. Harry Belafonte 290. Yvonne Craig | 
James Dean 257. Jim Lowe 291. Carol Lynle 
Sheree North 258. Luana Patten 292. Jimmie Rodgers | 
Kim Novak 259. Dennis Hopper 293. Guy Williams | 
Natalie Wood 260. Tom Tryon 294, Frankie Avalon 
Dewey Martin 261. Tommy Sands 295. John Gavin | 
Joan Collins 262. Will Hutchins 296. Lee Remick | 
. Jayne Mansfield 263. James Darren 297. Diane Varsi 
Sal Mineo 264. Ricky Nelson 298. Joanne Woodward | 
. Shirley Jones 265. Faron Young 299. Teddy Randazzo | 
. Elvis Presley 266. Jerry Lee Lewis 300. Paul Anka 
Tony Perkins 267. Ferlin Husky 301. Peter Brown | 
Clint Walker 268. Dolores Hart 302. Edd Byrnes | 
Pat Boone 269. James Garner 303. Joni James | 
I 
| 
| 
l 
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Atlantie Coast ‘Alani Clock 


(Continued from page 54) 
audience laughs at a joke, that’s the first 
time anyone on the set has heard it. The 
loudest yack that comes over the mike is 
probably Buddy’s, and the girlish giggle 
is, of course, Mary’s. 

Regan and Dressner will be up in the 
control room. At one side of the studio, 
just before five-thirty, Jack puts on horn- 
rimmed glasses, sits at a desk with yellow 
sheets of paper in front of him, marked 
cryptically to indicate music interludes, 
commercials, station breaks, and dozens of 
things he wants to tell his audience. The 
chairs scattered around are the not-too- 
comfortable folding variety common to 
broadcasting studios. The floor has been 
searred by many tapping feet, except 
where a small rug strives to give a touch 
of homey-ness. 

On a long table to one side are loaves 
of bread, a bag of sweet rolls, steaming 
coffee, tea, cream and sugar. Jack is al- 
ways dieting—or so he says. He eats cot- 
tage cheese for breakfast, cheats once in 
a while by adding crisp bacon, but fore- 
goes the rolls. 


You could come into this room dragging 
your feet and a minute later be tapping 
your toes to the music, warming yourself 
in the friendliness of this early-morning, 
informal get-together. The men work in 
shirtsleeves or sweaters, and there isn’t 
a real jazzy shirt in the group—they could 
be young college profs or students, or 
brokers or insurance salesmen. 
Mary wears a sweater and skirt, some 
strands of pearls at her neck. 

Three top announcers for CBS work this 
show regularly—Harry Clarke, who opens 
and closes the show, and Gaylord Avery 
and Olin Tice, newscasters and alternate 
announcers. Lee Dressner, the engineer, is 
an integral part of the proceedings. He gets 
in around five, sets everything up, is pre- 
pared to drive the rest of them into hys- 
terics with bits and pieces of old com- 
mercials and recordings, to be thrown in 
at what he considers appropriate moments 
—and when least expected. “I was doing 
a commercial for an eyedrop sponsor,” 
Jack said, “when suddenly, out of some- 
body’s old record, heaven knows whose, 
Lee threw in a voice. “Your eyes look like 
two cranberries in a glass of buttermilk,’ 
it said. This can throw you, early in the 
morning. But that’s our Lee!” 

In spite of off-the-air and on-the-air 
high jinks, and considerable sly playing 
of jokes, there is no sense of confusion. 
All these people know their jobs well. 
Jack celebrated his tenth anniversary on 
the show November 5—it had been Ar- 
thur Godfrey’s spot for seven years pre- 
vious, and Jack had approached the job 
with fear and trembling which was com- 
pletely unwarranted but understandable 
at the time, since following the Old Master 
was then considered practically suicide. 

“These people have all worked together 
so long now that they can anticipate each 
other,” a staff member notes. “Everyone 
knows what Jack likes on the show, what 
music is needed, how to pace everything. 
The live music blends in with the re- 
corded music, and everything is keyed to 
the personalities of the performers. Espe- 
cially to Jack’s. He has one criterion for 
a joke—it must be in good taste, and it 
must be funny enough to get a quick laugh. 
It can be a little corny, if it’s fast and 
funny.” When a joke falls a little flat, Jack 
explains, “They fractured me when I told 
them this story at home—yes, they frac- 
tured me, bone by bone.” 

Sometimes it’s hard to tell whether 
they’re on or off the air, because they’re 
always the same. Laughing. Telling stories 
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about their children. Kidding one another 
about diets and pinochle. “We have three 
experts,” Mary confides. “Tony, Tyree and 
Buddy. And about sixty cents keeps chang- 
ing hands constantly. Big stuff. They won’t 
teach me the game—that’s the way they 
keep a woman out of it. I used to try, but 
I’ve decided it’s strictly closed-circuit.” 

Jack plays all the ridiculous characters 
that come and go in the script. Col. Basil 
Rumpingham, Her Majesty’s Envoy to The 
Jack Sterling Show. John Cummerbund 
Sneezy, The Texan, Dr. Hiawatha Hacken- 
schmidt. A punchdrunk fighter by the 
name of Sweet Chariot McGillicuddy— 
“We call him ‘Sweet Chariot’ because he 
swings so low.” 

Jack gives commercials the “soft sell.” 
There are no shattering sounds to storm 
the ears. If he leaves out something he 
intended to say, he simply adds, “Oh, yes, 
I forgot to tell you’”—and proceeds to tell. 
Commercials are not formalized or stylized. 
They’re spoken, not recited. And, while 
everybody is cognizant of the movement 
of the hands of the clock on the studio 
wall, no one seems overburdened by it. 

“Everybody works together to make the 
show sound good,” Jack says. “They are all 
conscientious workers. They like what they 
are doing and they do it well, and are 
proud to be identified with the program. 
They have professional standards, for all 
their ease. They know what they are doing 
every minute.” 


They come from all parts of the country 
originally, from New York, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, North Dakota, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. Jack himself was born in 
Baltimore. Ken Regan is the only true 
New Yorker. At last count, they had a 
collective total of twenty-nine offspring, 
with a couple more to be added shortly. 
“We're bringing up our own rooting sec- 
tion,’ Jack says. 

All of the orchestra members do record- 
ings, and have recently finished one to- 
gether. Tony Aless takes a band into local 
spots, writes music, is probably best known 
for his jazz “Long Island Suite.” Every- 
body does some outside club work. Tyree 
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does jazz concerts, works with greats like 
Ellington and Calloway, appears frequent- 


ly on the Art Ford show on TV. So does | 


Mary Osborne. Art introduces her at times 


with phrases like: “You hardly see a jazz | 


musician as pretty as Mary.” 
Buddy does_ bass 
Lawrence and Kate Smith recordings and 


a lot of others. Andy works with a small | 


band in New Jersey and has been fea- | 


tured on a number of TV shows, including | 


Jackie Gleason’s. 
Jack, who works out on the drums on | 


his own show, rolling along with the band, } 


makes writing his outside occupation. His 


“Jack in the Box” column appears in } 


thirty-eight weekly newspapers in the | 


Greater New York area, has a readership | 


in excess of half a million, is mostly 
anecdotal about music, radio, TV, kids 


and country living. His autobiography, | 


appropriately titled “So Early in ‘the 
Morning,” published by Crowell last fall, 
was an immediate success. | 

When nine o'clock comes, and the theme 
fades out (‘“T’ll Be Seeing You”)—every- | 
body has something else waiting to be 
done. They stop to talk about next day’s | 


plans, the musicians get together to do } 


some rehearsing, Jack has meetings, agency 


and sponsor luncheons, press interviews, | 


business details. On Monday, he tries to 
get home early, around noon. 


“You would think he would take a nap 
on his early day,” Barbara says, “but he’s 
too busy doing things around the house § 


and playing with the children. If he isn’t 
going into town for this or that to fix | 


something, he’s romping with the kids. The ff 


New York operation is a busy one, but | 


once home, he seems able to drop it all. } 


viol with Elliott | 


} 


We figure we can count on having him 


one afternoon a week, and two becomes a ff 


really lucky break.” 


Their social life is limited by Jack’s ff 
hours and the fact of having four small }) 
children. They range from Patty (Pa- 
tricia) Ann, not yet five; Bethie (Mary 


Elizabeth), soon to be four; Cathy (Cath- } 


arine Jean), who was only two when the J 


newest one arrived last October—the baby, 
Susan Adele. 


i 


\ 


“In a business that has a fast pace, my ffi 


husband is really a country, homebody jh 
type,” his wife says. “Jack loves golf. I took It 


lessons before we were married, but what fk 


a waste of time for a woman who pro- 
ceeded to have four kids, one right after |X 
the other! Now, while they’re small, they |e 
need me too much to give that much time fk 


to any sport. It has to wait.” 


Jack loves his home life, is a fancy chef’ 


with a flair for foreign dishes. He listens fii 


to radio, watches TV, emcees community | 


and charity events, likes an occasional 


party if it isn’t too formal or too lavish. 


Mostly, he’s a family man who has infinite fp 


"i 


patience and understanding with theif 


The kind of man he is on the air is the 
kind of man he is at home. Full of small-| 
talk about family doings, neighborhood 
activities. Dreaming about the new house 
they’re planning, with room for all the, 
people and things that are already begin-| 


thought was plenty big just a few years 
ago. Interested in everybody’s kids, every-h 
body’s ideas, everybody’s problems. 
Mike Donovan, the CBS doorman who ist} 
practically a Madison Avenue legend, often} 


looks in on the show before it’s time tol, 


don his uniform and go on duty. “I havem 
never heard one human being say anything} 


against Jack Sterling,” he says. “Or agains 
any of the people he works with. The wa 


are.” 


aoe | LS | 


they are on the air is the way they always 4 


: 0 
ning to spill over from the house they(hy, 


(Continued from page 32) 
Laurie, in NBC-TV’s new Ed Wynn Show. 

However, in all fairness to the rest of 
Jacklyn, it must be added that, while the 
dimples helped, they were by no means 
‘entirely responsible for her lucky break. 
The producer of the show was looking for 
‘a girl who was intelligent and pretty, who 
could act and had a wholesome quality. 

Jacklyn—who was christened Jacqueline 
but adapted her parents’ first names, Jack 
‘and Aurine, to somehow make it come 
out “Jacklyn”—gives her grandmother the 
major credit for her achievements. Since 
both parents were busy at work in the 
real-estate business, Mrs. Pearl O’Donnell 
looked after Jacklyn almost from the day 
she was brought home from the hospital, 
about seventeen years ago. 

When Jacklyn was two, her parents 
‘separated. It was mutually agreed that, 
under the circumstances, it would be best 
for Jacklyn to move in with her grand- 
‘mother. Although Jacklyn retained a very 
‘close and loving relationship with both 
‘her father and mother, she has stayed 
with her grandmother, even after her 
‘parents reconciled a short time ago. 

It was Jacklyn’s good fortune that Pearl 

O’Donnell is an old-fashioned grandma, 
in the very best sense of the phrase. Says 
Jacklyn, “She is strict and gentle, yet very 
understanding about my wishes.” 
_ Her most urgent one, to date, was to get 
into show-business. Instead of turning 
thumbs down, Grandma did all she could 
to encourage her. In fact, it was her idea 
to have Jacklyn take ballet, which got her 
‘started in show business. 


Jacklyn was. barely four-and-a-half 
‘when she made her first public appear- 
-ance—as a member of her ballet com- 
/pany when it performed for wounded 
‘veterans at Los Angeles’ Sawtelle Hos- 
|pital. She was too young for stage fright, 
-as she hopped around the podium dressed 
/as a bunny and singing, “Oh, You Beauti- 
‘ful Doll.” 

_ From ballet, she switched to piano and 
‘soon visualized a career as a concert 
(pianist. Then a freak accident cut short 
'her ambitions. While attending Jefferson 
(Grammar School at Inglewood, she tripped 
yon the sidewalk one morning and broke 
her right leg. As a result, she was in a cast 
‘for four months, had to be taken out of 
‘school and given private lessons, and for- 
‘get about the piano, for the time being, 
}because she couldn’t use the foot pedal. 
_ When Jacklyn returned to school, she 
was heartbroken because her teacher 
#wouldn’t advance her to the next grade 
jwith the other children in class. “Don’t 
‘ ou worry,’ Grandma O’Donnell soothed 
(her, when she came home, crying. “We'll 
(find a school for you that won’t punish 
jyou for what happened.” 

3. The Hollywood Professional School will- 
ingly put Jacklyn in the grade to which 
she would have advanced in Inglewood. 
4With her grandmother’s coaching, Jack- 
hilyn not only held her own, but did so well 
that she was one of the few students to 
ibe graduated at sixteen! 

- Once her leg was healed, she also re- 
jsumed her piano lessons and her playing 
mproved to such an extent that she was 
ady for her first recital at ten. How- 


As usual, her grandmother had a sug- 
gestion that solved her problem. “When 
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her performance won high praise and, a 
few weeks later, she brought home $150— 
first prize on a television contest. 

When Jacklyn became interested in act- 
ing, about four years ago, Grandmother 
urged her to go about it “the right way,” 
which she interpreted as preparing herself 
properly by taking drama classes. Jacklyn 
took the next step on her own. At fifteen 
she decided to get an agent—but not hap- 
hazardly, by picking just anyone out of the 
directory. For three months, she talked to 
a lot of people in show business, till she 
convinced ‘herself she had found the 
woman who could best handle her. On the 
advice of U-I talent scout Bob Rains, she 
phoned Jean Halliburton, who was so im- 
pressed by Jacklyn’s self-assurance that 
she promptly granted her an appointment. 
One look at the attractive, blonde, brown- 
eyed young girl convinced her she had a 
potential star on her hands. 

Still, Jacklyn had no illusion about 
success. She knew nobody would offer 
her a big role overnight, that she had to 
work for it, get experience, be seen— 
even if she didn’t make any money. And 
so she willingly accepted the lead in a 
play at a small Los Angeles theater, for 
which she didn’t receive a cent. But it 
led to another role, that of Susan in “A 
Man Called Peter,” at the Callboard 
Theater, this time for money. 

Professional recognition followed fast. 
She was cast in Matinee Theater, Father 
Knows Best, The Life Of Riley and a 
number of other TV shows, in addition to 
doing commercials and modeling clothes. 
But, while her efforts were paying off, 
Jacklyn refused to rest on her laurels. 
Even after she was cast as Laurie in The 
Ed Wynn Show, she continued her dra- 
matic lessons with John Morley, and still 
practices piano at least an hour a day. 

One of the aspects of portraying Laurie 
that delights Jacklyn most is the similarity 
between the part she plays on television, 
and her own life—even if the solutions to 
real-life problems aren’t always worked 
out as neatly as on the screen. Take the 
episode where Laurie is supposed to go 
to a dance with a boy she doesn’t like. 
When Grandpa Beamer (Ed Wynn) hears 
about it, he promptly helps her break the 
date without hurting the boy’s feelings, 
and arrange another date with the boy of 
her choice—all within thirty hilarious 
minutes. 

“The counterpart in real life didn’t solve 
itself as smoothly,” Jacklyn admits. “I 
had a date for an important dance with a 
boy who was really very nice, except that 
he irritated me constantly, and I would 
have preferred to have got out of the 
obligation. But, even after Grandma and 
I had a pow-wow for two hours, we 
couldn’t figure a way. So I went with him, 
and had a dreadful time!” 

Like Laurie, Jacklyn lives in an old, 
two-story, twelve-room frame house, a 
stone’s throw from Grauman’s Chinese 
Theater in Hollywood. The place is quaint, 
by modern standards, but Jacklyn insists, 
“T couldn’t picture Grandma in any other 
kind of house.” Incidentally, there is a 
man around the house—occasionally. 
Grandpa Claude O’Donnell, a spry oldster 
in his early seventies, has never lost his 
wanderlust. About nine months out of the 
year, he can be found fishing in the 
Rockies, camping in the Sierras or lolling 
at the beach between La Jolla and Laguna 
... the rest of the time he spends at home. 

But, even at seventy, Grandma can 
handle any situation as well as when she 
first took Jacklyn home. She does it with 
firmness and kindness, and only once had 
to resort to a spanking—when her grand- 
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daughter was six, and dashed out of the 
house and across the street without look- 
ing right or left. The car that shot past 
missed her by no more than two inches. 

“T guess I was lucky,” Jacklyn exclaimed 
breathlessly when she fled back to the 
house and into Grandma’s arms. She didn’t 
think so, a few minutes later, when Mrs. 
O’Donnell got through with her spanking. 
And there was no nonsense about this 
hurting her more than Jacklyn. 

But most of the time, Grandma is far 
more inclined to spoil her. In fact, every 
member of the family does, particularly 
her father. Jacklyn remembers a morning 
when she was ten, and looked out of the 
window just as her father and another 
man carried a heavy TV console set into 
the house. Rightly guessing that it was to 
be a surprise for her, she gave a memor- 
able performance of being utterly sur- 
prised when she saw it in the living room. 

Jack O'Donnell has always spoiled his 
little girl—because she was so pretty, be- 
cause she was his only daughter, and 
sometimes because it proved the easiest 
way out. He still recalls the morning he 
stopped to see her, when she was bedded 
with the flu and giving Pearl O’Donnell 
the usual trouble with swallowing as- 
pirins. 

“What would you like more than any- 
thing?” he smiled. 

“A doll with a blue hat and blue dress,” 
she exclaimed. 

“You swallow the aspirin—and I'll get 
you the doll. Is it a deal?” 

It was a deal . . . although he didn’t 
realize what he had bargained for, till 
after he spent almost two days finding just 
that kind of doll for her. 


What will the future hold for Jacklyn? 
Aside from the fact that she will continue 
her career, she is sure about only one 
thing: “I’m not getting married till I’m old.” 

And what is “old” to a seventeen-year- 
old? “At least twenty-two. I don’t believe 
in girls getting married too young.” 

But don’t believe for a moment that, at 
seventeen, Jacklyn can’t take care of 
herself—with boys, or under any circum- 
stances. In the first place, she isn’t taking 
many chances. “I don’t go out with a boy 
unless ’'ve known him for a little while, 
and Grandma approves of him.” 

Nor does she believe a girl has to sub- 
mit to a goodnight kiss, simply because a 
boy has bought her a dinner or paid for 
a movie ticket. Just the other night, one 
boy became a little too amorous when he 
parked the car in front of her house. 
Jacklyn promptly jumped out of the car 
and loudly announced, “Grandma’s wait- 
ing up for me. I better get-in.” 

Her disappointed suitor had no choice 
but to accompany her to the front door 
and say goodnight like a gentleman. 

How well she can take care of herself, 
even with people considerably older than 
she is, was amply demonstrated during her 
first visit to the Hollywood Brown Derby, 
which coincided with her first interview. 
When the waiter brought the check, the 
NEC publicist who accompanied her turned 
to Jacklyn, “You know the custom about 
checks?” 

“Tm afraid not,” she replied uneasily. 

“The person who’s being interviewed al- 
ways picks up the tab,” the publicist 
kidded her. - 

“That's a very good idea,” Jacklyn 
agreed, as she reached for it. “See—I’m 
picking it up,” and, after a moment, “now 
I’m putting it down again, right in front 
of you!” 

Obviously, Grandma made sure her little 
girl knew all the angles. 
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The Good Luck Man from Texas _ a et 


(Continued from page 28) 
“with Aikens clobbering me and winding 
up on top.” 

“Pm not a half-way kind of fellow 
who seesaws,” Ty says of himself. “When 
I’m right, I go all the way down the line 
with it. But when I’m wrong—gollee, ’m 
often real doggone wrong. But I admit it!” 

It was a conclusion he had to come to 
early. In fact, when he was only fourteen. 
His mother, Gwen Hungerford—Ty’s real 
name has the poetic ring of the Old West, 
Orison Hungerford—was a divorcee who 
was hard put to earn a living for her two 
boys. But out of her salary as an insur- 
ance secretary in Houston, she managed 
to support twelve-year-old Dewey at her 
mother’s home in Austin, and to send Ty 
to the Shriner Military Institute, a school 
of excellent reputation. 

He was soon in hot water. “I wasn’t a 
problem child,” he now recalls, “but I 
was something of a hard-head. To rebel 
at discipline was to ask for punishment 
and get it. I always seemed to be walking 
off demerits. I wore out many a pair of 
shoes in that bull-ring.” After an ex- 
change of letters with his mother in which 
he wrote, “I’m leaving,’ and she replied, 
“You're staying,’ he left. He refused to 
“seesaw” and, having made up his mind 
he was right, simply vanished. The head- 
master notified Mrs. Hungerford, who 
called her mother, hoping that he had lit 
out for his grandparents’ ranch. Instead, 
he was making tracks in the opposite 
direction toward Abilene. 

Gwen evidently knew her son. She was 
worried, of course—but, as she puts it, 
“not very.” Being a working mother, she 
had taught both boys how to cook, clean 
house, and care for themselves. “I knew 
he’d get along all right. And I also knew 
that, as long as he thought he was in the 
right, he’d go his own way. I have always 
felt it’s wrong to dominate a child and, 
while I still believed he ought to finish 
his schooling, I knew I shouldn’t have 
forced him to stay at a school where the 
military discipline was not to his liking.” 
In view of this, she made no attempt to 
put the police on his trail when a postcard 
came. “I was happy to learn he was safe, 
and I decided to let him work things out 
for himself.” 


Ty meanwhile was earning his keep at 
various jobs—a bake shop, a filling station, 
and finally grinding lenses for an optical 


firm. He wrote to Gwen, from time to 
time, and she played the waiting game, 
holding her concern for his welfare in 
check. One day, she looked up from some 
financial reports and there, between the 
filnmg cabinets and her desk, stood her 
prodigal son. 

“Mama,” he said softly, “I was wrong 
and I came here to tell you. It’s okay 
to work and make your own living, but 
you got to get schooling if you’re goin’ 
to get some place. I want to stay with you 
from now on and finish school.” 

“What did I do?” she chuckles. “Well, 
first I hugged him as tight as I could. Then 
I had a good cry. And then I went out 
and found us an apartment—which wasn’t 
easy in war times. I was so proud of him.” 

Although he was only a scrawny 145 
pounds when he entered Lamar High 
School, Ty showed such headlong drive 
and pluckiness that it soon made him a 
standout in football, baseball, tennis and 
swimming. He was also beginning to show 
the makings of a fine horseman. On the 
football field, he was a swift, slippery 
player whose thinking and all-around 
leadership attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion and won him a scholarship to Blair 
Junior College. He had begun to really 
enjoy college when br-nnng! the postman 
rang once, and Ty was drafted. 

Now came one of life’s little ironies. The 
lad who had hated military school found 
he had a natural aptitude for the Army. 
The work of the Signal Corps interested 
him and, for the first time in his life, 
he felt a sense of achievement and service 
to a great cause. By the end of the three- 
year period (1951-54), he had passed 
through Officers Candidate School at Fort 
Ord, Arkansas, and been commissioned a 
second lieutenant. 

Ty might have become a career soldier, 
were it not for two events—marriage and 
fatherhood. Soon after donning uniform, he 
had married his Texas sweetheart and she 
had presented him with a girl, Mary Chris, 
and a baby son, Robert Tyson. For the 
sake of the family, argued the young wife, 
he ought to go back to college and get 
his degree in engineering. If he worked 
part-time and they dipped into their 
savings, she felt they could swing it. Ty 
agreed. “A fellow’s family is like his 
conscience—just by being there, it spurs 
him along. I decided the right thing to do 


was to get an education and start to- 


climb.” He applied to Texas A. & M. and 
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was admitted shortly after his discharge. 

Ty’s athletic prowess, especially on the | 
gridiron, brought him to the fore as a | 
campus personality. But more important | 
to him than the laurels he won was the 
chance to play Arthur in O’Neill’s “Ah, 
Wilderness!” His first thrill at speaking 
lines and his first fear of fluffing them, | 
along with a new world of glamour and 
glitter where almost anything can happen, 
all combined to put a mark on his heart | 
that still remains vivid and clear. Yet the | 
notion of becoming an actor “for real” | 
would have seemed the most arrant non- | 
sense to him then. 

But now the family he had treasured | 
began to fall apart. In June, 1957, armed | 
with a degree but minus a wife (she would | 
not accompany him), Ty left for Cali- 
fornia to take a job in the Research | 
Development Department of Douglas Air- 
craft. Six months later, he was notified | 
that his divorce was final. 


Now he stood in the bright sunlight of | 
California, and the world seemed more 
bleak and grim than he had ever known 
it. He missed Texas, his children, the | 
warmth and responsible joy of being head 
of a family. In his loneliness, he began to } 
look about for something to fill the aching | 
void. One day, a friend invited him to a J 
costume party. Deciding to dress up as a § 
cowboy, he went to Paramount Studio to | 
rent a prop gun. “Instead of a six-shooter, | 
I came out of there with a contract,” he | 
laughs, a tinge of wonder in his blue § 
eyes. “I kept shaking my head and saying 
‘You darn fool, you’re dreaming, it just | 
can’t be.’ But it could and it was.” | 
Seven hectic months flew by. He ap- 
peared in four film features, the first ¥ 
being “Space Children,” and sandwiched 
these around a principal TV role on 
Playhouse 90. Then in May of 1958, Wil- § 
liam Orr, TV executive at Warner's, on jf 
the alert for a new Western hero, spotted ff 
Ty, promptly took over his contract, and ff 
cast him as Bronco Layne in Cheyenne. : 
Regarding his big break, Ty has this § 
to say: “It came almost too easy for me. FP 
At first, I looked in the mirror and said, F 
‘There must be something special about | 
you, Ty boy.’ But, after a while, I told } 
myself, ‘The only thing special about you, f 
brother, is good luck.’ What I mean is that 
some actors have a rocky road to travel— 
but, as they go along, the climbing gets 
easier. With me, it’s the other way around. | 
I got off to a fast start, but now I’ve got | 
to learn the business of acting thoroughly FF 
and master all the tricks of the art. It’s |F 
bound to be tougher for a while. All I\% 
can say is I’m ready and willing to learn.” F 
While there is no question that Ty is| 
sincerely modest, he does take a pardon- | 
able pride in his ability to do his own 
stunts and in his readiness to take what- 
ever risks are involved. He is a fine 
horseman and he can draw, shoot, fight, i 
bust a bronco or teach one the job of 
herding cattle—in short, he’s a genuinely 
skilled cowpuncher. The summers he spent jf 
on his grandparents’ ranch have apparently fé 
paid off. “I keep in shape by a hard im 
schedule of sports, workouts and careful|fl 
dieting. I don’t smoke or drink, but I have 
no prejudice against others doing it. ’m 
simply trying to stay at the peak of con-| 
dition.” ! 
It was about this time that Ty began 
his serious dating of Andra Martin. Judg- 
ing by their first date, it was not love at 
first sight for either. Nevertheless, Andra! 
recalls that Ty was “a pretty smooth oper-|m 
ator. He managed to get my phone number} 
that night of the premiere and he 
me several times for a date. I kept 
‘no’ but I could feel myself w a 
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Jay, he called and she happened 
o be f He spoke of an all-day outing, 
and she said she’d go. Envisioning a 
‘surf-and-sand party, she dressed accord- 
ingly, in her most alluring swimsuit. To 
her chagrin, it turned out to be a baseball 
‘game between teams of actors, with Ty 
‘doing the pitching for Jerry Lewis’s nine. 
She found herself seated miserably on a 
aard-slatted bench, wondering why she 
had ever accepted a date with this galoot. 
“By the seventh-inning stretch, however,” 
‘she admits, “I realized I was terribly 
‘drawn to him. I told myself I would have 
to see more of this cowboy actor.” 
_ A small club in North Hollywood, with 
“hillbilly dancing” the main attraction, 
was the scene of their next date. “You 
ust admit,” grins Ty, “from the places I 
ook her, she couldn’t have been interested 
in my riches. I liked her because she has 
e rare quality of being able to enjoy 
fhings thoroughly, no matter how small 
ey are. She struck me as the kind of 
irl a fellow could really rely on during a 
risis.’ 


Now came the tempest in a teapot that 
broke into national headlines. It was a 
tragi-comedy with all parties rushing in 
posite directions contradicting each oth- 
furiously. Somehow the news leaked 
out to the press that two clean-cut young 
kids who were very much in love and 
eager to get married had been rudely 
thrust apart by an iron edict from “above” 
(variously described as agents, studio ex- 
ecutives, and friendly advisers). For about 
' week, everybody denied everything in 
bold black print, and the marriage stood 
it an impasse. Finally, the young lovers 
took matters in their own hands and 
announced the nuptials would take place, 
come what may. 

' True to character, Ty informed his 
Studio: “It’s not possible for me to go on 
loving this girl from a distance. She 
neans everything to me and, if marrying 
and raising a family is going to damage 
y career, then I'll have to go down the 
line with what I feel is right.” 

Said Andra: “We’re young people in 
love, not just names in the paper. We have 
a right to happiness. Ty speaks for me.” 
So, on August 30, in the Little Brown 
ureh in the Valley, North Hollywood, 
ith the Reverend John H. Wells officiat- 
ing, the much-publicized wedding was 

eld. For once, Ty compromised, coming 
neither booted nor barefooted, but in the 
Conventional garb of all beamish bride- 
grooms. The lovely bride likewise kept 
faith with tradition, in her gown of white 

et and lace over pink taffeta with a seed- 
earl crown on her hair. Andra’s parents, 
erbert and Gertrude Rehn, and her aunt, 
Mrs. Clara Faleen, flew down from her 
iometown of Rockford, Illinois, and Ty’s 
nother came in from Texas. 
he couple drove one short mile to their 
oneymoon home, rented from movie and 
star Penny Singleton. Andra, who had 
t completed a stunning job of acting 
pposite James Garner in Warner’s “Up 
eriscope,’ was between pictures and there 
s, fortunately, a week’s hiatus in the 
ing of Cheyenne. 
Their present home is only two large 
ooms, and Ty and Andra long for a larger 
ace for the family they hope for. Both 
feel they are starting a new life, since 
8 not only brought them together but 
both their careers zoom to the promise 
high success. 
‘The problem of two careers in one fam- 
? “Doesn’t bother us in the slightest,” 
s Ty. “I'm proud of Andra’s talent and 
oks.” As for Andra, she says, “I hope 
ir marriage will be like the old-fash- 
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But, to appreciate the full versatility of 
George Fenneman, you have to visit his 
home, see him as he works and plays with 
his family. The Fennemans are five— 
George; Peggy Clifford Fenneman; son 
Clifford, fourteen; daughter Beverly, 
eleven; daughter Georgia, eight—and they 
live on a sky-hung hill overlooking the 
San Fernando Valley. 

Ten years ago, when the Fennemans 
built their house in what was then a 
wildwood wilderness, friends joked about 
George taking to the tall timber to nurse 
his weekly Marx of combat from Groucho’s 
show. At night, the superb silence was 
punctuated only by the wailing of coyotes 
and the crash of garbage-can lids as local 
forest life marketed for groceries. 

In the winter, deer tiptoed into the 
garden to munch on the flowers. George 
had done the landscaping himself, yet he 
viewed this sort of icebox-raiding with 
mixed emotions. He couldn’t decide wheth- 
er to be furious about the flowers, or 
grateful for the opportunity to take Dis- 
ney-type flash pictures from his own patio. 

Time has passed, and so have the deer, 
the coyotes, and the raccoons. There are 
houses in every direction—none, fortunate- 
ly, in a position to block the Fenneman 
view. Nowadays, when guests power their 
way up George’s steep driveway to his 
ample motor court, they are inclined to 
compliment him upon living “so close-in, 
so convenient to studios and schools.” 

The architecture and decor of the Fen- 
neman house are contemporary. The ad- 
jective “comfortable” should be added. The 
atmosphere has avoided the stark function- 
alism and the geometric austerity com- 
mon to pure “modern.” 

In one corner, there is a game table 
above which hangs a filigreed gold lamp 
that is a treasure; the Fennemans ac- 
quired it from a decorator who had no 
record of its history, but it was obviously 
extracted from the abandoned summer 
home of some bygone rajah. “If only it 
could talk,” says George wistfully. 


Additional treasures in the room are 
the paintings. There is a large Condé cray- 
on of a kneeling girl, and a study done by 
far-famed Hans Erni. When he bought the 
latter, George knew that it had been pho- 
tographed, but he was astonished and 
gratified when he picked up an art maga- 
zine one day and spotted a reproduction 
of the portrait. “Gosh, it gives you a thrill 
to realize that you own something as 
beautiful as that,” he says. 

A non-representational study, somewhat 
linear and complex, of the doorway of an 
old mansion has long been a source of 
perplexity to the Fennemans’ housekeep- 
er. “I just don’t get it,” she says, scowling 
at the rich greens muted by shadows. 

George tries to explain. ‘See, stand back 
a bit . . . now, there is the archway, and 
there is the entry floor . . . the focus of 
the picture is that door... .” 

“What door?” 

“That goldish square ... see that?” 

“You mean that thing that looks like a 
scrambled egg?” 

“That reminds me: What’s for dinner?” 
asks George, retreating from the abstract 
to the concrete. 

George himself has had a certagn suc- 
cess with a brush, and might win tame in 
the art galleries, if he had more time to 
devote to painting. He likes two of his 
studies well enough to hang them beside 
the works of Erni and Reep. One is a 
vertical still-life showing ripe fruit piled 
beside a reflective vase. The other is a 
vivid non-representational study, far 
longer than wide, which is usually identi- 
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Versatility Plus 


fied by a viewer in the light of his own 
experience. 

A New Yorker, spying it, said in nos- 
talgic tones, “What a wonderful abstract 
study of a city street at sunset.” A student, 
visiting George’s son, said, “I dig that—it’s 
a row of books on a library shelf.” A wom- 
an who has spent most of her life traveling 
said, “It’s the only easily identifiable ab- 
stract I’ve ever seen; of course, it’s a 
kaleidoscopic study of a country road in 
Glawan. I don’t suppose you would sell 
it—?” 

George is pleased by praise of his paint- 
ing, but what gives him a toe-to-finger- 
tip tingle is admiration for his dining- 
room table. A large, round family affair 
on a footed pedestal, this solid mahogany 
masterpiece somehow survived the pre- 
World War I period. 

When George is not gardening, painting, 
refinishing furniture, laying tile, or star- 
ring in Anybody Can Play, he still isn’t 
idle. He is, perhaps, fulfilling his obliga- 
tions as Honorary Mayor of Sherman Oaks 
by making a speech at some community 
affair. Or emceeing The Navy Swings, a 
recruiting program broadcast over six 
hundred radio stations. 

Or he is narrating a 35 mm. progress 
report to the Government for Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation. (For that job, George 
had to be cleared by the FBI, a distinction 
that gave him a certain stature in the 
view of his teen-age son. As a direct result 
of George’s association with officials at 
Lockheed, the Fennemans, father and son, 
were included in a group flown on one of 
the many performance flights by which 
the new turbo-prop transports are tested. 
For son Clifford, it was the thrill of a 
young lifetime.) 

Or he is reporting for his emcee task on 
the Groucho Marx show. This job—which 
George loves—uses up Wednesday eve- 
ning. Personnel report at seven, and film- 
ing starts around eight-thirty before a 
very live audience. By 9:30, the show is 
in reels. Thereafter, the footage is reviewed 
and edited so as to provide the best pos- 
sible thirty-minute show. 

The relationship between George and 
Groucho is roughly that between wingman 
and squadron leader. The speed is terrific, 
so there must be no doubt as to who shall 
call the next maneuver. George is present 
to preserve order, to protect the rear... 
and sometimes, unexpectedly, to tow the 
target. 

In the old days, when the progress of 
certain parts of the show depended upon 
a fairly involved type of lightning calcula- 
tion, George occasionally—under banter 
from Marx and pressure from the clock— 
skipped a digit. 

“That's Stanford for you,’ Groucho 
would snarl around his cigar, his eye- 
brows yo-yoing. “No mathematics.” 

George began to receive letters of pro- 
test from two quarters: from Stanford 
partisans who made it their business to 
learn that George had never attended The 
Farm; from San Francisco State College 
alumni who were proud of George and 
wanted to know why he was hiding the 
identity of his authentic alma mater. 

Finally, George had a talk with Groucho, 
explaining his predicament. Groucho said 
he would be more exact in subsequent col- 
lege allusions. “San Francisco State, huh? 
Okay, George, I’ll fix it up.” 

A few nights later, George transposed 
a number but managed to make a quick 
recovery. Groucho rose to the occasion by 
saying, “Never mind, George. There’s a 
rumor around that you went to San Fran- 
cisco State, but you started that just to 
protect Stanford, didn’t you?” 

Then friends ask George why he doesn’t 
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counter some of Groucho’s more barbed 
comments, George just grins, “Why should 
I? Who would be so foolish as to take on 
the man who is probably the most brilliant 
wit in America today?” 

On only one occasion has George caught 
the Top Fox in a net of words. When a 
contestant flubbed a biblical question, | 
Groucho supplied the answer, which was, 
“The Land of Canaan.” He pronounced it 
Ka-nan. The audience giggled. ; | 

“What’s wrong?” Groucho asked George. | 

“I think the word is pronounced Kay- | 
nun,’ George explained. | 

“T say Ka-nun—it’s just a figure of | 
speech,” alibied Groucho with a wave of 
his cigar. 

A few moments later, George fluffed a 
sentence and Groucho leapt at the chance 
to give his emcee a bad time. When | 
Groucho paused for breath, George re- 
sponded with a twinkle. “It was just a fig- 
ure of speech, Groucho,” he said. ! 

George received letters of congratula- | 
tion for this mild triumph from—it seemed 
—half the viewers in America. He, alone, 
appeared to be unimpressed. | 

“I pinch myself regularly,” he says, “to | 
realize that a kid who planned to be a | 
schoolteacher can find himself on the same 
stage with one of the master wits of all | 
time. Just being there is fun enough—who | 
wants to answer back!” 


Versatile and talented as George is, there | 
is one American job to which he cannot | 
aspire—he can never run for the Presi- 
dency. He was born in Peking, China, dur- | 
ing the time his parents were living in the | 
Orient (his father was the foreign repre- 
sentative for an American importing firm). | 

He was still an infant when the Fenne- | 
man family returned to The States and | 
took up residence in San Francisco, where 
George completed his schooling. During his 
last three years in college, he steady- 
dated a bright and beautiful girl named | 
Peggy Clifford. 

They planned to marry in two or three | 
years—as soon as George had earned his § 
master’s degree—but, after Pearl Harbor, | 
they decided not to wait at all. They were | 
married on July 22, 1942. George went to 
work at once as an announcer at KSFO. } 

George’s friends have two favorite anec- | 
dotes that tell clearly what George Fenne- | 
man is really like. One sums up his pro- 
fessional behavior, and one highlights his | 
personal life. 

In mentioning his Sunday night ABC-TV 
show, Anybody Can Play, George says, 
“John Guedel is producing, and the writers 
are Manny Manheim, Eddie Mills and| 
Marian Pollock. With a team like that, J 
nobody could miss.” His modesty and) 
eagerness to applaud the other members 
of a production team are real—but rare. |} 

The personal highlight is this: Recent- 
ly, the ring finger of George’s left hand| 
showed a broad, white band, the result of h 
having been protected over the years while | 
the rest of the hand was taking on a deep 
tan. The ring responsible for the white 
band has now been removed to the small| 
finger of the same hand. 

George says in explanation, “As one gets 
a little older, or works a little harder inf} 
the garden, the knuckles enlarge. Of@ 
course, I couldn’t part with the ring . . . 
so I moved it over. It’s comfortable on™ 
the little finger.” 

The ring is a standard college classi 
emblem. It was given to George by hisil! 
wife, Peggy, during their senior year. | ie 

George Fenneman remembers. And his" 
phenomenal memory adds to his amazing|§ 
versatility. But, above all, what he re- 
members best makes him the nicest kinc 
of man to have around the house. __ 
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(Continued from page 20) 
worked for Thomas H. Ince and M-G-M. 
His death, when I was sixteen, brought 
the first really sad note into our lives. 
My mother and those of us who were old 
enough to work supported the family. 
Many’s the meal Mother made of corn 
meal patties with gravy. On Sundays, she 
always managed somehow to fix us some- 
thing special. She had little tricks. Like 
diluting a small portion of strawberry 
jam until there was enough for all of us 
to have a taste. We did odd jobs, such as 
delivering handbills before school. When 
a social worker suggested that it would 
be easier on Mother if she parceled some 
of us out to homes, her reply was, “Never, 
as long as I live. We Lennons stay to- 
gether.” That strong family feeling was 
inherited by not only her own youngsters, 
but by her grandchildren as well. 

I don’t think it’s necessary to preach to 
‘children. I never do, to my girls. As a 
boy, I liked to gamble. Still do, for that 
matter, but never recklessly, and there’s 
a reason for that—one all my children 
know. When I was still in my teens, I 
worked in a tango parlor where they had 
bingo games. One day, I went over to 
another parlor to wait for a friend. I 
started gambling with a few cents, then, 
when I lost, figured that, with a few 
“more, I’d recoup my losses. I got in deeper 
and deeper and became more reckless. 
‘I lost all my twelve-dollar pay. Know- 
‘ing how desperately the money was 
“needed at home, I was too ashamed to go 
‘and face my mother. I walked the streets 
‘for hours. When I finally went home, 
“Mother didn’t give me the back of her 
‘hand, or even raise her voice. If only she 
‘had, it would have been easier on me. 
‘Instead, tears came to her eyes and she 
‘said, “You'll never know, Billy boy, how 
“much I was counting on that money—how 
“much it was needed.” Then, closing the 
‘subject, she said, “You’d better get to 
‘bed, you must be sleepy.” TI’ll never for- 
“get those words. I prayed to God to for- 
“give me, and later said to my mother, “I'll 
never do anything like that again, I swear 
it.” She smiled and said, “Then the twelve 
dollars was the best investment you ever 
‘made, son.” 

' Even more than in good times, trouble 

ade me realize what a wonderful power 
for security, courage and hope it is to be 
‘surrounded by a battalion of your own 
“flesh-and-blood. When this dawned on 
me, I took a pledge that, God willing, the 
girl I married and I would have a big, 
ively, all-together family. And there’s 
(nothing Sis and I would like more, for 
‘our five girls and four boys, than the 
‘same kind of family for each of them. 
Sis, by the way, came to want a big 
Berily for exactly the opposite reason I 
‘did. She had only one brother and al- 
‘ways longed for more. When her first- 
born, Dianne, was placed in her arms, she 
“sighed and said, “Baby, you don’t know 
10w long I waited for you.” 
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’m filling these background details to 
answer the letters of fans who’d like to 
now “how the Lennon Sisters got to be 
id at way.” I take it “that way” means 

neir musical gift, their interest in other 
ngs besides a career on the stage, and 
neir strong family sense. While I don’t 
elieve parents should take credit for the 
chievements of their children, I feel they 
n't escape some responsibility for how 
e twigs are bent. For good or bad, they 
‘fe the first major influence. 
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Christmas: Lennon Style 


times for the worst. It was usually the 
consensus that Tom was worst at remem- 
bering the words, while Jack took low- 
man honors in the singing. Those two 
en get together and compete for the 
title. 

An interesting coincidence is that, from 
1929 to 1931, as a boy tenor, I sang under 
my father’s management, just as the girls 
do now with me. In 1929, Brunswick 
Records signed me to a contract. It’s 
funny the way things work out. In 1957, 
when Brunswick was reactivated—after 
being out of business for twenty-five 
years—the Lennon Sisters were the first 
artists to be signed. 

Between 1945 and 1950, Pat, Bob, Ted 
and I formed a singing quartet called “The 
Lennon Brothers.” Pat still works with 
me in rehearsing the girls. At the time 
we were singing, the Lennon Brothers 
were supporting twenty-four children in 
all. It was evident that more would soon 
be making their appearances among us. 
We called a family conference. 

The issue was clearly drawn: Desire 
for a career, as against the long absences 
from our wives and children. We put the 
happiness and welfare of our families 
first. So we quit show business and have 
never had any regrets. 


Some time ago, a man told me he was 
having trouble keeping his three kids in 
line. He said, “Children nowadays want 
the sun, moon and stars on a silver plat- 
ter. It’s gimme, gimme, gimme all the 
time—and no ‘please, either. I don’t 
envy you with nine of them.” What could 
I say? I felt sincerely sorry for him. And 
for his kids. They had lost something 
very wonderful and precious—the sense 
of pulling together and sharing the 
laughs, tears and inspirations. I wish I 
could help him, but I don’t know how. 

For his sake, and maybe for others in 
his spot, I’m hoping that—no matter how 
far into space mankind goes—he will find 
his way back to the old warm all-together 
family life. I think this is a good place 
to say that I’m proud of my children. Not 
just the four who have become famous 
as “the singing Lennon Sisters,” though 
they’ve had to face more temptations than 
the rest. Dianne, Peggy, Kathy and Janet 
have come through with flying colors. 
I’ve never heard them say, “Gimme.” 
They don’t even say, “Please Gimme.” 
They’ve never asked for anything, really. 

I want to explain this. I know there 
will be some who will say, “These Len- 
nons can’t be normal, not asking for any- 
thing.” My children are the most normal 
kids you ever saw. There’s nothing 
stagey about the girls. They play ball, 
swim, dance, date, and sometimes argue. 
Fame hasn’t made them any less human 
than their brothers or sisters or cousins or 
friends. But we have never taught them 
to love money for itself or to make an 
ideal of piling up wealth on earth. The 
question comes up then: How can they 
learn the value of money when they don’t 
have any to fool around with? 

I never said the girls have no money of 
their own. But money, to them, is not a 
thing to spend, save, play around with or 
bow down to. It’s something to buy with, 
something by which they can acquire the 
essentials of good, comfortable and decent 
living. After all, it’s something to share 
with. It would never occur to the girls 
that, because they earn more singing, they 
ought to spend more than the rest of the 
family. If they need something, the money 
is there for them to buy it. Twenty per- 
cent of their earnings is automatically 
I pay myself a small 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN (Women's—Jan. 9) 
$500 FOR YOUR Child’s Picture (All Ages). Hundreds used 
poate Send ene, small, pote e etre wth report ae 

r . Print child’s, parents’ name z 
Spotlite, 8344 Beverly-Pl., Hallywoods Californias on ibee 
BUY WHOLESALE] 100,000 Nationally Advertised Products. 
Fe pameee, cameras, Sporting Gonads pupe War ee: tally 

iters, Tools, Clothing, etc. Discounts to : - 
Rite, Box 258, Hawthorne 56, New Jersey. em 
BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—1O $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood uti ear neighborhood. For 
free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 1691C, Glen- 
dale, California. 
HOMEWORKERS: ASSEMBLE HANDLACED Precut moc- 
casins and handbags. Good earnings. California Handicrafts, 
Los Angeles 46-B, California, 
MRS. SCHUTZ, KENTUCKY, Mrs. Lewis, New York, re- 
ceived hundreds of dollars for their children’s pictures. See 
Spotlite ad above. 
HOMEWORKERS WANTED PAINTING Novelties. No 
Selling. Experience unnecessary. Noveltex Industries, 20-A 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIinois. 
$500 FOR YOUR child’s photo. Rush photo for approval. Re- 
turned. Ad-Photos, 6087-YA Sunset, Hollywood 28, California. 
$200. MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 
selling. Free information. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 1, Ind. 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. 
EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
STENO-SECRETARIAL TRAINING for employed women. 
Qualified secretaries urgently needed. Prepare at home for 
high-paying secretarial career. Low cost. Training includes 
Gregg shorthand, typing, English, personality development, 
filing, secretarial accounting, etc. Get free book today. LaSalle 
Extension University, A_Correspondence Institution, Dept. 
$S334, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
62-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X174, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home, spare time. No classes. 
Diploma awarded. Write for Free catalog. Wayne School, 
Catalog HCH-58, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14. 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers. 
AG materials. Southern States Academy, Station E-1, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Exciting details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, Box 24-PC, Olympia, Wash. 


BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
GROW MUSHROOMS. WE buy mushrooms and pay high 
prices. Use cellar, shed and outdoors. Spare, full time, year 
round. We sell 100% pure Cultured Mushroom Spawn. Free 
Book. Mushrooms, Dept. 320.—2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, 
Washington. 

COLORED WOMEN—EARN_ Extra Mone 
Georgia Brown Cosmetics. Free Sample, 
2451-SA Michigan, Chicago 16. 
$3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 
Time. Simple Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 1, 
Arkansas. 
EARN _ EXTRA CASH! Prepare Advertising Postcards. Lang- 
dons, Box 41107PW, Los Angeles 41, California. 
$200-$300 MONTHLY. Mailing literature. Peavie, POB 385, 
Tillicum 99, Wash. 

LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $50 TO $500 for any purpose. Employed men and 
women over 25, eligible. Confidential—no co-signers. Up to 
2 years to repay—low monthly payments. Supervised by 
Nebraska Banking Department. Loan application sent free in 
plain envelope. Give occupation. American Loan Plan, City 
National Bank, Dept. WD-1, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
BORROW BY Mail. $100-$600. Anywhere. Air Mail Service. 
Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Building, Dept. 963A, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 

FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 
JOBS—HIGH PAY:USA,So. America, The Islands. All trades 
Many companies pay fare. Write Dept. 71B, National Em- 
ployment Information, 1020 Broad, Newark, N.J 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS JOBS. High Pay, Men, Women. 
Transportation Paid. Free_information. Write: Transworld, 
Dept. 10B, 200 West 34th St., New York 1. 

AGENTS & HELP WANTED 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
er anole kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-19, Chicago 
32, Illinois. _ 
60% PROFIT COSMETICS. $25 day up. Hire others. Samples, 
details. Studio Girl-Hollywood, Glendale, Calif. Dept. 1691H. 
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PERSONAL & MISCELLANEOUS 
POETRY-SHORT STORY Writers. Publisher seeks manu- 
scripts international edition. International Publishing, 6259 
Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, Calif. 

FREE WRITERS CATALOGUE giving manuscript markets. 
Write, Literary Agent Mead, 915 Broadway, N.Y. 10. 
________STAMP COLLECTING 
TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAIN! Israel—I!celand—Vatican As- 
sortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fabulous British 
Colonial_Accumulation—Plus Large Stamp Book—All Four 
Offers Free—Send _10c To Cover Postage. Empire Stamp 
Corporation, Dept. PC, Toronto, Canada. 

MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
POEMS WANTED FOR musical setting. Free Examination. 
Five Star Music Masters, 52 Beacon Building, Boston. 

OLD COINS & MONEY 


WE BUY ALL rare American coins. Complete catalogue 25c. 
Fairview, Box 1196-WC, New York City 8. 


: F OR YOUR 
cris Photo QQ} 


for children’s photos, all ages, if se- 
lected for advertising, etc. Hundreds 
used weekly. RUSH 1 small photo for 
approval. Print child’s, mother’s name, 
address on back. Returned promptly. 
ADVERTISERS PHOTOS _ FREE service. 
6000-HA Sunset, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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New Patterns 
for You 


4636—Ever-popular shirtdress with tucked bod- 
ice, slim skirt, handy hip pockets. Printed Pattern 
in Misses’ Sizes 12-20; 40. Size 16 takes 334 yards 
35-inch fabric. State size. 35¢ 


9253—Buttoned bodice with neat lapels above 
gracefully flared skirt. Printed Pattern in Half 
Sizes 1214-2414. Size 161%4 takes 4% yards 35-inch 
fabric. State size. 35¢ 


4752—Mix-matchers for the mother-to-be. Two 
tops to wear with cut-out skirt. Printed Pattern 
in Misses’ Maternity Sizes 12-20. Size 16 shirt top 
takes 24% yards 35-inch fabric; %% yard contrast; 
scoop style, 234 yards; skirt, 2. State size. 35¢ 


9253 
12%—242 
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9331—Coverall apron to make for yourself or 
for a quick gift. Printed Pattern in Sizes Small 
(10-12) ; Medium (14-16) ; Large (18-20). Medium 
Size takes 24% yards 35-inch fabric. State size. 35¢ 


Send thirty-five cents (in coin) for each pattern to: TY Rapio Mirror, Pattern Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11, New York. Add ten cents for 


umber and size. 


each pattern if you wish first-class mailing. Be sure to specify pat 
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event anything happens to me. Then, | 
whatever Sis or I feel is a legitimate ex- | 
penditure, we authorize. In most cases | 
we have to suggest shopping ideas to the 
girls. Their tastes are modest. | 


| 
People must be wondering just how much 
money I’m talking about. Well, last year 
the girls grossed $100,000 and paid better | 
than $40,000 of it to the Government in | 
taxes. We've certainly come to “the fat | 
years.” But the older girls, DeDe, Peggy 
and Kathy, can still remember the lean | 
years—not so long ago, either—when $2.95 | 
for a skirt seemed a lot to spend. Nowa- | 
days, when Sis gets after them to buy | 
some nice new outfits, they still have a | 
tendency to look solemn and ask, “Isn’t 
the price too high?” ae | 

They are far more easygoing with | 
money when it comes to buying gifts for 
others. This is especially true around | 
Christmas-time. They will spend long 
hours shopping for just the right thing 
for their mother or a tiny knitted suit for 
the baby, Joey. Having money hasn’t | 
affected their simple tastes, either. The 
one great blessing it has brought is free- 
dom from financial pressure—but this is | 
more for Sis and me, because we spared 
the children from as much worry as we 
could, when things were a bit tough. In 
the years when Santa Claus was feeling 
the pinch, we still always managed to give 
at least one gift apiece to the youngsters, 
and always had a tree for the girls to | 
decorate on Christmas Eve and a ham | 
dinner with all the trimmings. 

What did we tell the girls when Santa 
didn’t bring the bicycle or the doll that 
was wanted? “Santa Claus didn’t have } 
enough to go around this year,’ we ex- } 
plained, “and you know he has to take } 
eare of poor and sick children first.” They } 
always accepted this and never questioned } 
it. 


Ive been talking about their money. 


We have always lived among people of | 
different races and creeds. We Lennons 
have grown up believing not just in tol- 
erance but in equality. We taught that | 
to our children. As for the Lennon Sis- 
ters—prejudice simply does not exist in 
their personal world. They understand | 
that, if you start by loving your own fam- 
ily, you'll end by loving God’s great 
family—all men and women of good will. 

Which brings us to the present Christ- 
mas season. Sis, some time ago, tried to 
pump the girls on what they would most 
like for Christmas. They looked at each | 
other with a conspiratorial twinkle in| 
their eyes. Finally, DeDe spoke up. “For 
ourselves, any little thing you and Daddy | 
want to get will be swell. What we reallv 
want is something we’ve talked about 
many times. This Christmas we want it| 
decided on and the money set aside.” | 

“What's that?” asked Sis, smiling be- 
cause she already knew the answer. 

“We want money put away for the boys! 
to go to college.” — 

“Just the boys?” Sis teased. | 

“Well, no,” Peggy put in. “First thef 
boys, because they’ll be heads of families 
someday. They'll need professions thefy 
most. But, if any of the girls wants col-f} 
lege—why, of course, there should bef, 
money for them to go also.” ih. 

That’s the biggest Christmas present my 
girls ever asked for. I could go further} 
and say it’s about the only one they ever? 
asked for. And it was not for themselves.| 

Good will? Christmas spirit? I think| 
it’s this simple, outgoing and sharing sor 
of love the Lennon sisters try to 
in their songs all the year ‘round. © 


What’s New On The East Coast 
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Quick study for Jim Garner is card- 
boord copy of his Maverick self. 


Carol,’ featuring Ernie Ford singing 
hymns. The most handsome of the season’s 
albums is Victor’s “Christmas with Grand- 
ma Moses.” Music is by TV’s Skitch Hen- 
derson, with personal reminiscences by 
the artist herself. ... Perry Como’s newest, 
“When You Come to the End of the Day” 
(Victor), contains songs of devotion and 
contentment. . . . The most beautiful, in- 
spired singing of any age is contained in 
Victor’s “Deep River” with The Robert 
Shaw Chorale. These sounds are breath- 
taking. . . . For your kiddie-kats, there 
are some fine new things: ABC’s Alene 
Dalton’s album, “Fairy Tales Told by 
The Story Princess” (Cadence). Victor’s 
“Mother Goose for the Swing Set,” nurs- 
ery rhymes not bopped-up but tuneful 
and rhythmic. Just as creative is Vic’s 
“Majors for Minors,” in which duo- 
pianists Arthur Whittemore and Jack 
Lowe introduce youngsters to classical 
music. 


Quick Ones: Hugh O’Brian due in N.Y.C. 
this month but then keeps moving east- 
ward until he gets to London... . . Dorothy 
Collins a little worried about what hus- 
band Raymond Scott may give her for 
Christmas. “Raymond loves timepieces. I 
have clocks to look at and watches to 
wear, pin to my dress and drop in boiling 
water. I've already got more time than 
anyone else in New York.” .. . Barry 
‘Kaye, Pittsburgh deejay, almost com- 
pleted his first novel. . . . Name withheld 
but story too amusing to withhold: Ex- 
‘wife of a TV emcee explained one of the 
reasons for the divorce. Seemed she had 
married the star when she was seventeen 
and then an inch shorter than he, but she 
‘hadn’t stopped growing. Three years later, 
‘she was two inches taller than he and it 
hurt his ego terribly. . . . Edward G. 
‘Robinson made his TV debut this season. 
‘Jimmy Stewart has agreed to guest on 
eae show on January 13, but Gary 
‘Cooper continues to hold out, as he him- 
‘Self admits, for love of money... . Van 

in is set to portray the father in “Ah, 


Wilderness!”, the first ninety-minute 
Eugene O’Neill play slated for television. 
Date: April 28. ... A couple more years 
and you'll have no more tube problems 
with your receiver. Industry thinks tran- 
sistors will replace all vacuum tubes. 


Chat with Pat: Young Mr. Boone works 
on Christmas day and notes, “It’s hap- 
pened before, but I’ve always been lucky. 
[I’ve never had to be away from home.” 
Pat and wife Shirley go all out for holi- 
days. “Christmas is a ball, but I have the 
same painful problem every husband has 
—what to buy my wife? I’ve been buy- 
ing her clothes for years and haven’t yet 
run into any trouble—although she ob- 
jected to a bear I bought the children 
last year” It was a bear-sized stuffed 
bear. “Cost me seventy-five dollars and I 
was intrigued by it. He was on wheels and 
kind of growled as you pushed him along. 
Well, I liked fuzzy animals as a child, and 
I wanted to create for my kids the wonder- 
ful, exciting kind of Christmas you dream 
about and remember. Shirley said they 
wouldn’t like the bear. She was right. The 
only one who pushes it around is me.” 
Pat discussed TV plans for the remainder 
of the season. “We want to keep the show 
simple, and I’ll do some shows by my- 
self.” He spoke of his happiness and bless- 
ings, then admitted there was only one 
thing missing. “I still want a boy. I’ve 
got four daughters I love, but each time 
[ve kind of hoped it might be a son. I 
don’t know, but maybe Shirley and I will 
try once more. If the fifth is a girl again, 
I think we'll adopt a boy or two. I’ve 
thought of it. They will be from some 
other country and of some other race. 
They will be boys who haven’t the oppor- 
tunity that American children have.” 


Winding It Up: About Christmas, Bob 
Cummings says, “It’s the time of the year 
when you can do without mistletoe but 
you certainly need the berries.” . . . and, 
from cynical Henry Morgan, “A hen- 
pecked husband is one who wears his 
Christmas ties.” 


Quiet study of Ol’ Ern Ford finds 


him contemplative as a "Star Carol." 


Here's the answer to your 
ever-recurring question: 


What 


shall I serve 
for dinner tonight? 


Just think of it—no more dinner-time worries ! 
With the help of Demetria Taylor’s new meat 
cook book you can add excitement and glamor 
to all your dinners. 


Now there is no need to serve your family the 
same old humdrum dinners night after night. 
Now there are new and better ways to prepare 
meat. Now there are endless ways to add vari- 
ety and excitement to all your meat dishes. 


Don’t you be satisfied with old-fashioned meth- 
ods of preparing beef, lamb, pork and veal. To- 
day’s new methods open up a whole new world 
of taste-tantalizing dishes that will amaze your 
family and friends. 


Here for the beginner, as well as the expert, is 
a cook book on meat dishes exclusively. You 
can buy today’s best bargain at the meat counter 
and then find a new and interesting way to 
serve it. 


Only $1.00 


The price of this excit- 
ing new cook book is 
only $1.00 in the paper- 
bound edition and only 
$2.50 in the hardbound 
edition. Get your 
copy of this remark- 
able book today and 
add sparkle to all your 


dinners. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES— 
OR MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Bartholomew House, Inc., Dept. WG-159 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


‘ 
| 
| 
Send me a copy of FAMILY-FAVORITE ! 
MEAT COOK BOOK. I enclose 1 $1.00 
paperbound, 1 $2.50 hardbound. 
| 
| 
l 


...With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 


Silk Finish 
@ Wallet Size 
214"x3'," 


pe 


WALLET PHOTO CO, 
Box M _Hillside, N. J. 


Just send your 
favorite snapshot or 
portrait (returned 
unharmed) and 
money to....- 
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(Continued from page 30) 
“Not exactly, sir,” he drawled. “I got some 
sponsors on here, and they ship their 
products out to the house. We got us a 
general store out there.” 

A few years ago, after a visit, Jimmy 
Dean complained, “New York’s just too 
fast a town for me. The way they run 
around here just ain’t my dish of side 
meat.” But, now that he’s been set down 
in the midst of its hassle, he has certainly 
proved he can take care of himself. 

Critics are comparing him with a young 
Bing Crosby or Will Rogers. The air audi- 
ence expresses its opinion with ratings. 
And the slickest of city slickers are show- 
ing their delight with his homespun wit 
by inviting him to appear on some of the 
fastest-paced panel shows. Having brought 
the country boy out of the country, no 
ene wants to take the country out of the 

oy. 

Jimmy, too, values that background and 
counts a poverty-stricken childhood among 
his assets. “It made me git up and git 
going to see if I could amount to some- 
thing.” 


The “set going” started early. Born 
August 10, 1928, on a farm, he grew up in 
Plainview, Texas. Mrs. Ruth Dean, left 
alone to care for Jimmy and his brother 
Don who is two years younger, paid $8.50- 
a-month rent for their little house. She 
earned the money cutting the neighbors’ 
hair. She didn’t have a regular barber 
shop nor barber chair. She just sat folks 
down in the parlor. The little ones she 
propped up on books; the tall ones she 
told to scrounge down a little. 

Jimmy and Don helped out as best they 
could. Jimmy recalls, “I’ve chopped cotton 
and picked cotton and cleaned out hen- 
houses. Anything that would make a 
buck.” Always tall, he was also shy. The 
prettiest girl in school wounded his pride 
by laughing at the bib overalls he always 
wore. He had some hand-me-down clothes 
for Sunday, but his big dream was for a 
store-bought suit with extra pants. 

Skimpy though their finances were, they 
had fun. He made the most of his rich 
heritage of the big outdoors, horses and 
hunting. He handles a horse like a rodeo 
rider. When, in later years, Jimmy was 
offered early-morning programs he took 
them in stride, saying, “We used to get 
up before dawn to milk cows, and I never 
got over the habit.” 

He likes to tell, too, of their jack- 
rabbit hunts. “IT'wo of us would sit on the 
fenders of this old pick-up truck. Another 
fellow would drive and whoop away, right 
across the plains, chasin’ down jack rabbits, 
poppin’ them off with our old twelve- 
gauge shotguns.” 

Jimmy and his mother have always been 
close. He says, “She’s real, down-to-earth 
people.” He respects her judgment. Speak- 
ing of a certain business transaction in 
which he felt he was cheated, he re- 
marked, “That guy sure took me in, but 
my mother was onto him, right from the 
start. My mother judges people like she 
judges horses. She said, ‘He’s to smooth 
and he shows too much of the white of his 
eyes. Son, you watch out for that man.’ ” 

Ruth Dean also introduced Jimmy to 
music. That old mail-order ad, “They 
laughed when I sat down at the piano,” 
was No gag in the Dean home. Ruth Dean 
bought the book of instructions and, after 
she had taught herself to play, she taught 
Jimmy and Don. 

Music was the magnet that brought 
everyone to their house. “We used to 
sing with the McCarty kids and the Gar- 
retts,” Jimmy recalls. “Mom would play 
all the old church songs and it was a 


Daytime Charmer 


matter of everybody grab a part and go.” 

Their other favorite place to sing was 
the long, empty corridor of the First Na- 
tional Bank building. “We’d run in there 
after the movie on Saturday afternoons and 
we'd sure cut loose. The acoustics were 
great. We’d get echoes and everything.” 

Jimmy quit Plainview high school when 
he was fifteen. He still regrets it. “I wish 
I could have gone to college. I could use 
it now.” Instead, he dug irrigation ditches, 
worked as a merchant-marine oiler, then 
joined the Air Force in 1946, taking his 
basic at San Antonio and radio training 
at Scott Field, Illinois. He was assigned 
to Bolling Air Force Base, near Washing- 
ton. 

For the most part, the Air Force and 
Jimmy got along fine. “Except,’ says 
Jimmy, “for one mess sergeant and one 
shavetail lieutenant.” Speaking of the 
sergeant, he says, “You know those stain- 
less steel trays they gave you to eat off? 
Well, we’d just stacked them up all neat 
and tidy in their racks when this guy came 
along, and I swear he pretended to find 
some grease on one. So he tipped them 
all over on the floor and made us wash 
them over. I wouldn’t have minded so 
much if he’d just made us wash them, but 
it was picking them up from the floor that 
galled me. I sure wanted to scatter his 
eye-teeth, but he was too little to hit.” 

The lieutenant and Jimmy tangled at 
Scott Field. “We’d just gotten ready to 
close up the radio shop for the day,” 
Jimmy recalls, “and I was up on a bench, 
giving a show, singing for all I was worth. 
You know how it is when you feel a crowd 
change, like they’re trying to warn you. 


YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: 
Because of the large amount of 
mail received at Christmas time, 
please: 


Avoid delay, mail early in the day. 
Use zone numbers at all times. 
Wrap securely and address 
packages correctly. 


Well, I looked around, and there was this 
lieutenant and, even though I’d seen him, 
I still jumped a foot when he yelled at 
me. I painted the orderly room for that 
one.” 


The lieutenant and Jimmy played a re- 
turn engagement in the Caribbean, and 
that time the honors went to Jimmy. 
“Honest, if you found something like this 
in a script, everybody would think it was 
so corny you'd have to throw it out. But it 
was my first trip out of the country. I was 
a civilian by then, and when I came onto 
this base to entertain, the brigadier 
couldn’t do enough for me. He said if there 
was anything I wanted, or anything that 
bothered me, just let him know. 

“So I went swimming in the officers’ 
swimming pool. I dived in, and when I 
came up and pulled over to the side, there 
I was face to face with this guy. Later, 
I found out he’d made captain. We looked 
at each other for the longest time, then 
I just said, ‘Hello,’ just using the nick- 
name we'd all given him. Not ‘sir,’ nor 
‘ieutenant’ nor ‘captain.’ Not even his own 
name. Just his nickname. It sure amused 
me to think what could have happened 
had I gone to the brigadier and said, 


‘General, there’s a little ole’ shavetail 
captain over here that’s giving me 
trouble.’ ” 


Jimmy’s first pay for singing and play- 
ing piano and accordion was earned while 
he was still in the Air Force. “I got into 
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this little jot near the base. My pay was 
five dollars a night and tips.” He made 
up a little combo, with Marvin Carroll 
playing steel guitar and Herbie Jones 
playing rhythm guitar and banjo. It was 
held intact until Jimmy’s move to New 
York. Carroll dropped out, but Jones is 
still with Jimmy on the program. 

The grim days, after Jimmy received 
his honorable discharge in 1949 and tried | 
to make it in music, remain sharp in their | 
memory. With the promise of “a good | 
booking” in Philadelphia, Jimmy beefed 
up the band with two extra members, 
Herbie left his job with the fire de- 
partment at Alexandria, Virginia, and 
they set out. With the old car filled by 
the instruments, two of the boys had to 
hitch-hike. 

They regrouped at the Greyhound bus 
terminal, only to discover the job did not 
exist. Neither did their funds. “We were 
stranded and broke,” Herbie recalls. 
“Jimmy swapped his wrist watch for a 
couple of hotel rooms and his leather 
jacket for twenty hamburgers. I got rid 
of my coat and that paid for gas to get 
us home to Washington. Next morning, 
we were hungry again and all we had left 
to trade was an alarm clock. That got us 
two lemon meringue pies. They tasted 
pretty good, too.” 

It was back to the joints for them, and 
Jimmy hated it. As he later remarked, “It 
was one heck of a life. Just the smell of 
those places . . . I worked every joint 
in town. I never did appreciate the fact 
that I went along with a bottle of beer.” 


Hate it though he might, Jimmy Dean is 
aman with an urge to improve any situa- 
tion. They found a spot and, as Herbie 
says, “We built it up. We were there 
eighteen months. That's where we both 
met our wives.” 

Sue Wittauer was a student at George 
Washington University when a friend of 
Jimmy’s, a young man from the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, brought her to the club 
to hear the combo. Jimmy took one look 
at tall, lovely Sue, backed his friend into 
a corner and asked, “Are you two going 
steady?” When the friend said no, Jimmy 
demanded, “Then give me her telephone 
number.” 

When he called to ask for a date, Sue 
was willing, but the fates were not. An 
extra booking came up so suddenly that 
Jimmy didn’t even have time to phone 
her. It was six months before he got nerve 
enough to call her again. Sue’s under- 
standing acceptance of the situation in- 
creased Jimmy’s interest in her. “You'd 
have thought she’d have chewed my ear 
off, the way I treated her, but she was just 
as sweet as she could be.” 

Soon Jimmy was in love and worrying | 
whether Sue loved him, too. He tried to 
keep it to himself, but one evening, when § 
double-dating with another couple, it just 
burst out. They were driving down the 
highway, Jimmy and Sue in the back seat, J 
when he said, “Will you marry me?” | 

When Sue, too surprised to dissemble, 
gasped, “Yes,” it was Jimmy’s turn to be 
startled. “You will?” he said unbelieving- 
ly. “Then tell me another thing ... do 
you love me?” 

Recalling it, he says, “Now wasn’t that 
a heck of a place to find out? You’d have 
thought I’d at least have had sense enough 
to wait till I got her home and could ask 
her all alone. There I was, just dying to 
tell her how crazy I was about her, but 
this other couple was listening and I didn’t 
know what to say next.” 

They were married July 11, 1950, at the 
Presbyterian church at Tacoma Park, 
Maryland. Herbie Jones was an usher. 
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Two ‘months later, Herbie returned the 
compliment and asked Jimmy to usher for 

“him when he married Annabelle Sweeney, 
a Washington girl of Irish ancestry whom 
everyone calls “Ginger.” 

Jimmy had worked a stint which he 
now thinks of as “twenty-six hours a day,” 
to buy furniture for an apartment, but 
they hadn’t much more than moved into it 
when both Sue and Jimmy realized that 
filing-cabinet living won’t do for a Texan 
whose long stride was learned while 
roaming the plains. 

Again, both Jimmy and Sue worked and 
scrimped to make a down payment on a 
house. “I really found out what kind of a 
girl I married,” says Jimmy. “She even 
went without lipstick to get that money in 
the bank.” A similar situation existed 
at the Jones household. Both families 
reached their goal and bought homes just 
a few blocks apart at Arlington. 


It was radio and television work which 
turned the tide toward prosperity. Head- 
ing the trio, Jimmy not only played and 
sang well, he talked well, particularly in 
defense of country music. He’d say, for 
instance, “It’s the real grass-roots music of 
the United States. Early settlers didn’t 
start with symphony orchestras in this 
country. Somebody had a fiddle and some- 
body else had a banjo—that’s how country 
music began.” 

He got a chance to say it to the whole 
United States when Town And Country 
Jamboree, the show he worked in at a 
Washington station, became the CBS-TV 
morning opener. This was a trouble spot 


and Jimmy knew it. CBS had tried every- 
thing in those hours, but NBC’s Dave 
Garroway on Today had long clobbered 
them in ratings. When Jimmy held his own 
and then forged ahead, the success paved 
the way for evening programs and his 
present five-a-week afternoon program, 
The Jimmy Dean Show. 

When making the move, the Deans— 
Jimmy, Sue, their daughter Constance, 
who is four, and son Garry, who is seven— 
have settled down on a two-acre estate 
near Greenwich, Connecticut. The Jones 
family moved to Stamford, close by. It is 
an ideal spot for them because there is 
plenty of opportunity for outdoor sports. 
Bixble plays golf, they all swim and water 
ski. 

One of Jimmy’s most cherished posses- 
sions is his boat, a sixteen-foot Borum 
runabout with a Mark 78 Mercury out- 
board motor, so powerful that it can pull 
a string of three or four skiers. In winter, 
hunting takes the place of water skiing. 
But the favorite recreation for Jimmy and 
his family and friends continues to be the 
typical country one of “just visiting.” 

“And, man, when they all start funnin’ 
and yarnin’, that’s the most,” says Herbie 
Jones with appreciation. “Now, Jimmy 
and I got a plan for a party that we ain’t 
never yet been able to manage, but maybe 
someday we can. We aim to get Tex 
Ritter, Ferlin Husky, Gran’pa Jones and 
Hank Thompson together. Along with 
Jimmy, they’re the best-talkin’ men I 
know. Man, if they ever started, I’'d just 
sit back and listen, and I wouldn’t care if 
any of us ever got back on the air.” 


Bobby Darin: The 


(Continued from page 22) 

this life but learn. I would make any per- 
sonal sacrifice to make good. I don’t say 
I think I will or I’ve got to. I will. I want 
the Academy Award and the Tony and 
the Emmy. I will be a singer, actor, musi- 
cal-comedy writer and a serious com- 
poser. 

“It’s my ambition to succeed at what- 

ever I choose. If it means working until 
five in the morning and then getting up at 
six to get to the next town to appear on 
a deejay show, I do it. But, outside of a 
call from my family or my close friends, 
I wouldn’t get up at five except for my 
-eareer. I won’t touch liquor, because I 
want my head clear at all times so I can 
think and do my best. By the time I’m 
thirty, I want to be rich enough to re- 
tire—not that I would retire.” 


Bobby was twenty-one last May four- 
teenth. Average-looking, he stands five- 
nine-and-a-half. His eyes and hair are 
brown. He’s a bug for sweaters and jewel- 
ry. “I’ve got about twenty sweaters and 
I’m nuts for diamonds. Now I own a dia- 
mond ring. It’s just a chip diamond, but 
it’s a luxury I’m very unaccustomed to.” 
He was born in New York and spent the 
first seventeen years of his life in a Bronx 
slum, where the kids wore cast-off clothes 
_and got their kicks bowling over ashcans 
and spreading garbage over the streets. 
“There was a rough element. Some of the 
‘boys are doing time in local and federal 
‘penal institutions, but a small percentage. 
Most were basically good, but victims of 
poverty. I was the lucky one. As poor 
as we were, that’s how rich we were in 
love. And ours was an educated family. 
Those two things gave me an advantage 
over the other kids. But this advantage 
also made me an outsider.” 
__Bobby is the younger of two children. 
sister N 
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can stock, had been a singer in vaudeville 
and then a schoolteacher unti] she mar- 
ried. His father, of Italian extraction. died 
five months before Bobby was _ born. 
“Mom has been both father and mother 
to me. She is gifted with one of the great- 
est virtues in the world, understanding. 

“T never remember being hit at home, 
because I never was. I remember being 
scolded twice. I was about six years old 
when I smashed six dozen eggs. I just 
let them roll off the kitchen table one at a 
time and burst on the floor. It’s a funny 
picture to remember, but we were so poor 
and eggs were our chief nourishment. 
And the other scolding came on the day 
Mom saw me hanging by the knees, like 
a monkey, from a fire-escape eight floors 
above the ground.” 

As far back as he can remember. he was 
always at odds with children his own age. 
They didn’t like his grades, for he was the 
most brilliant student in school. He did 
his last six years of elementary school in 
four and won a medal. “They called me 
a genius in the neighborhood. which 
didn’t make me liked. Most of the time, 
I hung around with kids a couple of years 
older. They at least tolerated me. They 
used to think I was pretty funny and they 
liked to have me around to make them 
laugh. 

“On the other hand, I didn’t mind being 
alone with books. I like books. Mom 
understood my problem, but she didn’t 
baby me.” He pauses, then says suddenly, 
“Ym not a mother’s boy. She’s not that 
kind of mother. Mom would let me go 
ahead with anything I wanted to try, and 
she’s been there when I was knocked 
down. But that’s all. I always picked 
myself up.” 


Bobby was knocked over for the first 
time when he entered the Bronx High 
School of Science. Its students are the 
cream of the entire New York area, and 
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many go on to be Becton! nuclear physi- 
cists, engineers. “That’s where I learned 
that I was nowhere near being a penis,” 
says Bobby. “I met guys whose 1Q.s b e- 
gan at 180. They pulled grades in the 
high nineties and mine were in the 
eighties. 

“So there I was again. I never felt that I 
belonged in my neighborhood, and 
found that I didn’t belong with intellec- 
tuals. But it turned out to be the most 
advantageous thing that ever happened to 
me, being caught in the middle. I could 
see both sides of the story, as Mom had 
always taught me to do, and judge both 
ends. And I learned the distasteful side 
of being too book-wise. Socially, you 
don’t know people or life through books. 
You learn by living and doing. To me, 
the greatest art-form is observation.” 

It was in high school that Bobby took 
an unobtrusive step toward show busi- 
ness. He worked after school for three 
months to buy himself a secondhand set 
of drums. He organized a dance band 
and got weekend jobs. He spent three 
summers in the borscht circuit, doubling 
as busboy and drummer. Out of high 
school, he went to Hunter College for 
one year. “I still kind of figured that 
maybe there was something I could get 
from professors or college students. I was 
wrong. And I was tired of wearing dun- 
garees and the same shirt. 

“In the back of my mind, it seemed to 
me that I was always trying to decide 
whether I was meant for show business. 
My earliest memories were of Mom tell- 
ing me about her days in vaudeville. 
Anyway, after my first year at Hunter, I 
went to Mom and told her I wasn’t going 
back to school and that I wanted to leave 
home. She didn’t like it. I said, ‘Mom, 
it’s time I got out to see what makes it 
tick.’ She was hurt, but she didn’t stop 
me.’ 

Bete was lucky, at first. He was 
hired as an “Indian chief” for forty-five 
days in a troupe that performed for chil- 
dren in Eastern cities. “They gave me 
forty a week, and out of that I had to pay 
all of my expenses except transportation. 
But I felt good. I came out of that ex- 
perience feeling: This is where I belong. 
I had the world by the chops—and then I 
got back to the city and discovered there 
were only forty thousand other actors in 
this vast metropolis. I don’t know whether 
you know how it is, when you’re seven- 
teen and you find you don’t belong any- 
where. But I was in a depression. I 
turned to songwriting, where I could lay 
all my gripes on the line.” 

Writing at night, he lived in Manhat- 
tan and held various jobs, such as build- 
ing garage doors and cleaning machinery 
in a gun factory. This went on for a year 
and a half. Then, one afternoon, he was 
in a candy store, having a soda, when a 
friend nudged him and said, “That's Don 


Kirchner who came in. He’s had some 


songs published. Why don’t you show him 
some of yours?” Bobby recalls that he 
said, “What good will it do me?”—but he 
was introduced, and they found a piano 
and Bobby played his songs. Kirchner 
liked them and, as a result, they teamed 


up. 

“T didn’t have any expectations,” Bobby 
says. “Don said that we could write and 
sell radio commercials. I thought he was 
nuts. But, within four months, we made 
about twelve hundred dollars. We 
knocked out some songs. A couple got on 
records, but I don’t think we made twelve 
dollars for the year out of those. Then 
Connie Francis took one of our songs, and 
it was her manager, George Scheck, who 


heard the demonstration record on which 


Isang. He said to me, ‘Bobby, I think I can 
get you a recording contract with Decca.’ 
I wanted to say, “You’re crazy,’ but I’m a 
polite guy and contained my utter dis- 
belief. The next thing I know is that ’'m 
signing my first recording contract.” 


Bobby’s entry as a performer came about 
so suddenly that it threw him off balance. 
On Monday, he signed the contract. Tues- 
day, he cut his first recordings, including 
a “cover” record of Lonny Donegan’s 
“Rock Island Line.” Saturday night of the 
same week, he sang on the Dorsey Broth- 
ers’ network television show—which had 
featured Elvis Presley the preceding 
week. 

“That was the greatest thing that ever 
happened to me. I was hit with a hard 
taste of success. Everyone was patting 
me on the back and giving me the busi- 
ness, ‘How does it feel to be a star?’ And 
I was buying it. Then I went on the road, 
to play clubs, and found nobody knew me. 
Sure, I had been on television. So what— 
so had a lot of other guys. I had a rec- 
ord. Well, Donegan’s recording was a 
lot bigger than mine. I began to under- 
stand, for the first time, what a star really 
is. A star is really Sinatra or Peggy Lee 
or Cary Grant. It’s not someone who 
happens to have one or four hit records. 
A star is someone who comes to under- 
stand his audience through years of doing. 
I learned that you don’t get it by watch- 
ing or reading or being told. You learn 
only by doing.” 

With success has come money, and 
Bobby has bought his family a home in 
New Jersey. “I’m not married,” he says. 
“When I say ‘family, I mean Mom and 
my sister and her family. Buying them 
the house represented something to me, 
and it meant getting the family out of the 
dirty city. The next thing I want to buy 
them is a good car, for that means get- 
ting rid of a ’36 sedan. I admit this: Be- 
ing so poor is my chief impetus for 
wanting to be rich.” 

Bobby’s never had a vacation in his life 
and he isn’t yet ready to take the time off. 


WHAT'S THE OUTLOOK FOR OUR ECONOMY? 


Despite periods of leveling off, the general trend of our 
national economy is always wp. Right now we're entering 
a new “up” period that promises to exceed all others. Wise 
planners, buyers and builders are getting ready for it now. 
Get all the facts in a free booklet about your great future. 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, Box 10, Midtown Station, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


He keeps 1 ‘up 


On the road, he eee five Or. 
sleep a night. Before me 


sleep, but usually ae his ea cia 
schedule just as heavy with business con- | 
ferences, meetings with songwriters, re- | 
cording sessions and more interviews. It 
gives him little time for girls. 

“You’re going to do a double-take when | 
I tell you this,” he warns, “but I haven’t 
had more than twelve real dates in my 
life— I mean the conventional kind where | 
you pick up a phone and ask a girl if | 
she’d like to go to a party with you this 
coming Saturday. I go to parties, but I | 
prefer to go stag and just meet a girl and | 
get to talking. I love to talk to a girl, to | 
get to know her, if it’s a real informal | 
thing where you just happen to get to- 
gether over a cup of coffee or pomelh 
He adds, “I like to level with a girl. 
have no time to get serious now. I tell | 
her, ‘You have to understand that we are 
going out because you like me and I like 
you. But if I don’t call you next week— | 
or ever—you mustn’t feel bad about me.” | 


He's given consideration to the kind of 
girl he’d like to marry. “I’m not going to | 
be one of those guys who says, ‘I don’t 
care what she looks like, so long as she’s 
intelligent.’ To satisfy my own ego, she 
must be beautiful. But if she’s smarter | 
than I—and I wouldn’t mind that—she 
mustn’t buck me mentally. She mustn’t | 
ever try to out-think me. There’s so much | 
of me in my work that at times she may 
be giving more than she’s receiving.” 

Bobby admits that the one thing about 
women which scares him is the possibility 
of being hurt. “Emotionally, I can be 
slugged. Once I was in love, and only | 
once. I don’t want to talk about it, but 
that really murdered me. I can give you 
another example, though. I had pets as 
a kid. I had a Pekinese dog that I loved, 
and one day I saw him killed by a ear. | 
It hurt me so badly I decided I’d never | 
have another pet.” | 

While Bobby refuses to let dating inter- | 
fere with his career, he has more than his | 
share of good friends. “I have six real 
buddies for whom I’d walk to the ends of 
the world. These are people I can really | 
talk to. They can criticize me or my ideas 
and get angry with me, and I know it is | 
because they are concerned for me. They 
understand my moods and my needs for | 
privacy. I can say to them, ‘Don’t bother 
me,’ and they aren’t hurt. They under- | 
stand.” 

When Bobby gets back to New York 
now, he stays with his family in New Jer- 
sey. He has always got along well with 
his brother-in-law, Charles, and, on a |} 
free evening, they will go to a movie or sit | 
around and listen to records. His nieces, | 
Viva and Vana, and his nephew, two- | 
year-old Gary, idolize him. 

You'll find Gary’s picture in Bobby’s } 
wallet. “Every time Gary sees a juke- 
box, he asks for my record and, if it’s not | 
there, he tries to beat up the box. I want 
him to be in show business. He’sa beau- | 
tiful kid, and already I can see he has a 
bundle of rhythm. I want him to have 
music lessons. I want him to have a| 
piano. I want to ery when I think of my | 
wasted years.” 

Bobby doesn’t think recent success has | 
changed him. “I still don’t know where | 
I belong. I only know that I’m going to} 
succeed at whatever I enter. I’m very | 
self-sufficient, in a personal sense, and | 
it’s a little unfortunate at times. You | 
can get too independent for your own | 
good. But I guess that’s what the righ 
woman will be to me. She'll be so 
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(Continued from page 24) 
found new girls.” Didn’t she meet any 
interesting new men? “Maybe,” says Con- 
nie. “But I’ve got a formula. My mother 
is always with me and when some stranger 
asks me out, I say, ‘We’d be delighted.’ 
I lose more good dinners that way.” 
Turning suddenly serious, she searches 
out the cause. “I guess I haven’t stayed 
in one place long enough to fall in love 
or have anyone fall in love with me. I’ve 
been in such a whirl .. .” 


F or Connie, that whirl began long before 

the record-buying public put those two 
gold discs on her charm bracelet. She has 
always been the girl who did things soon- 
est. There are those who say that the 
infant Connie, born to George and Ida 
Franconero in Newark, New Jersey, on 
December 12, 1938, was even in a hurry 
to climb out of her crib. 

Certainly she was in a hurry to learn 
‘music. When her father, a roofing con- 
tractor and son of music-loving Italian 
immigrants, played a little squeeze-box 
‘concertina in the evenings, tiny Connie 
wanted to play it, too. She was only three- 
-and-a-half when her parents sought out 
‘an accordion teacher for her. The teacher 
was appalled. “This child is much too 


young.” 
_ George Franconero nodded. “You'd 
think so, but try her and see.” Dubious, 


‘the teacher said, “Leave her alone with 
‘me for an hour.” 
_ The next year, Connie was the tiniest 
‘sprite among that teacher’s students, when 
‘they entertained at veterans’ hospitals. A 
bit later, the big accordion with small 
Connie behind it, was often seen on a local 
TV station. When she was eleven, her 
adoring uncle wrote such an ardent 
letter to that other old Jerseyite, Arthur 
Godfrey from Hasbrouck Heights, that Mr. 
G. had Connie on a Christmas program. 
Her father, not to be outdone, then went 
‘to see George Scheck, producer of Star 
Time, a prophetically-named early kid- 
talent television show which incubated 
‘quite a few of today’s top young per- 
formers. As Mr. Scheck tells the story, he 
‘was having one of those days. Thinking 
of the stack of work on his desk, he tried 
to sneak into his Broadway office by a 
‘side door, hoping thereby to evade a flock 
‘of hopeful kids and their more eager 
parents. 
_ George Franconero, equally  single- 
minded about his own mission, headed for 
that same side door at exactly the same 
time. The two Georges bumped into each 
other. With their mutual apologies came 
recognition. Franconero said, “Are you 
George Scheck? I’ve got a daughter .. .” 
- Scheck, delayed and impatient, said, “I 
‘suppose she sings. I’m up to here with 
singers.” 
__Franconero said, “Sure, she sings. But 
she plays accordion, too.” 
_ Scheck said, “Accordion! Come on up.” 
_ There began an association which has 
endured. George Scheck is still Connie’s 
manager. She appeared on Star Time as 
ong as it was on the air—and, at seventeen, 
was its assistant director. She also sang 
and acted on other network programs. 


& 

It is just possible that Connie Francis has 
genius-level 1.Q. It is obvious that she 
las above-average energy and drive, for, 
t the same time she was TV-ing in New 

York, she was big-wheeling in Belleville 
high school. She edited the paper, wrote 
nd starred in a school musical, and won a 


g off 175 words a minute on a 
aph machine. 
1e recalls. “My 
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d Lonely Nights 


were nimble from playing accordion. But 
you should have seen me in gym. When 
I tried to play basketball, I was so short 
I thought it would give me a complex.” 

Usually staying at school until six P.M., 
she was too busy to date until her senior 
year. She was graduated in June, 1956, 
receiving a scholarship to New York Uni- 
versity and her M-G-M recording con- 
tract on the same day. She couldn’t decide 
whether to major in pre-med or TV 
production. 

A certain “Freddy” decided that. She 
had cut the record during graduation 
week and it built New York ratings dur- 
ing the summer. With a hope it might go 
national, Connie took three days away 
from N.Y.U. classes for a promotional tour. 
“Tt turned into three weeks of plugging,” 
she says. “I was a big shot in New York, 
but no one knew me across the Hudson.” 

That finished school. The pile-up of 
assignments and the interruptions for busi- 
ness conferences were too much for Con- 
nie to conquer. She dropped out in De- 
cember, 1956. During early 1957, she cut 
records, sang the sound tracks for a couple 
of rock ’n’ roll movies, appeared on TV 
shows, played some clubs. 

She didn’t get a hit, but she did have 
some fun. High-school classmates and 
boy friends were, by then, in college. 
They invited Connie to dances and house 
parties. They campaigned to name her 
sweetheart of their fraternities. Pretty 
Connie’s social life was definitely A-plus. 

Her parents fully approved. Her father 
says, “It was the first time she had let 
herself take time out. Like all Italian 
families, we’d like to see our daughter 
married to a nice boy and have a home and 
family of her own.” But, ironically, it was 
her father who changed her course. When 
Connie spoke of quitting show business, 
he said, “Cut one more record, just for me. 
A standard, with a beat. Adults will like 
it and the kids can dance to it.” 

“Who’s Sorry Now?” was released in 
November, 1957. It had some success in 
New York, where disc jockeys knew her, 
but nothing much happened in other cities, 
even when Connie went out on the road 
to promote it. A record hop in Pittsburgh 
was the killer. “We spent all that time 
and money for my mother and me to go 
there,” Connie recalls, “only to discover 
that the dealer had stocked six records— 
and he didn’t even have those for sale. 
pe left them in a taxi. That was the 
end.” 

Back in Belleville, she phoned her long- 
time friend, Gene Serpentelli, an out- 
standing law student at Rutgers University, 
and said, “Bring me a college catalogue. 
I’m entering in January.” She chose her 
courses, aiming toward a_ philosophy 
major, and was enjoying her last leisure 
on a lazy Saturday when Ed Barskey, a 
Philadelphia distributor, phoned. He 
asked, “What are you doing?” Connie re- 
plied, with a giggle, “Eating breakfast.” 

“At this hour?” It was then two P.M. 

“Why not?” said Connie. “The record’s 
a bomb. I’m going back to school.” 

“You’re crazy if you give up on ‘Who’s 
Sorry Now?’” he insisted. “Dick Clark is 
playing it. The kids like it. I’ve already 
sold 8,000 and Dick wants you on his 
program.” 


T hat started the avalanche. Connie’s school 
plans fell under the weight of a million 
records. Instead of writing college themes, 
Connie found herself composing answers 
to fan letters. “It was the strangest thing,” 
she says, “everyone asked advice. I be- 
came a sort of teen-age Dorothy Dix. The 
girls asked me what I thought of going 


steady. Boys wrote me letters like the 
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one that said, ‘My girl friend’s mad at me. 
I didn’t take her to the dance, but I asked 
to dance with her when we got there. 
Was I wrong?’” 

Connie felt timid about giving advice. 
“I was too busy to have a date. Having a 
record go Number Three on the charts 
opened so many doors.” Those doors led to 
top TV shows, top night clubs, top theaters. 
When her next disc, “Stupid Cupid,” took 
off in the same fashion, the offers doubled. 

Connie toured the Northwest and Can- 
ada with Nat “King” Cole and Nelson 
Riddle. (“All I did was pester Nelson with 
questions about what Frank Sinatra was 
really like.”) In late summer, she also 
toured England, where she starred on TV 
programs and played some of the best 
theaters. Conquered by her charm and 
friendliness, and impressed by the dignity 
with which this pint-sized performer car- 
ries herself, even the wild Teddy Boys 
gave her respectful adoration such as they 
might show Princess Margaret. Sell-out 
houses and no riots was Connie Francis’ 
record in Britain. She cut records with 
Mantovani and sang the sound track for 
the Jayne Mansfield movie, “Sheriff of 
Fractured Jaw.” 

Back home, there were many new book- 
ings and when, eventually, she turned up 
for The Jimmy Dean Show, Connie knew 
she’d had it. Even her abundant energy 
was used up. “In seven months, I hadn’t 
had a single day off. I lost my voice, I ran 
a temperature, and I was plain home- 
sick.” So she made her next “booking” 
herself. She told her manager, “I want to 
feel like a girl again, instead of a product. 
I’m going home and have some fun.” 

That’s when Connie found that “having 
fun” wasn’t quite like turning on a faucet 
and having the good times flow out. After 
a few days at home, she realized that her 
friends’ lives had gone on, independent of 
hers. Connie isn’t, of course, the first one 
to discover that “wedding bells are break- 
ing up that old gang of mine.” 


The Man Who Has Everything 


(Continued from page 34) 
those wild dreams he used to conjure up 
as a boy back in Montana. Who could ask 
for anything more? 

It couldn’t happen to a nicer guy. In 
Hollywood, where verbal sniping and 
backbiting are common leisure-time pur- 
suits, it’s practically impossible to find 
anyone who can say an unkind word about 
him. In fact the unanimous verdict seems 
to be: “George Montgomery is one of the 
nicest men in town!” 

If anything, George Montgomery is 
more handsome today than he has ever 
been. Even more handsome than during 
the days, some ten years ago, when he was 
the darling of the drawing-room dramas 
and the musicals which came off the Fox 
lot. The commanding, arrow-straight 
height is still there, the body still lean 
and muscular as it was when he came to 
Hollywood twenty years ago. But there is 
a maturity about the face, a look of 
strength and character the younger face 
lacked. There are a few crinkling lines 
around the eyes, advertising the fact that 
here is a man who does a lot of laughing. 
The look of happiness shines through. 

Acting is all that George has ever wanted 
to do for a living. Even as a small boy, he 
dreamed of it. Reminded that his home- 
town of Brady, Montana—scarcely more 
than a wide place in the road—is hardly 
the usual environment to inspire the thes- 
pian, George only grins. His laconic ex- 
planation: “I saw a movie once when I was 
about five.” 

He remembers, with embarrassing clar- 


But because she loves that tree-shaded, 
flower-fragrant old town of Belleville and 
all the kids she grew up with, Connie 
tried. Not long after she had complained 
of no romances, she called this reporter to 
say, “I’m doing something about it. I’ve 
bought a whole new wardrobe—big, 
bulky sweaters, some tapered pants, some 
pretty new dresses. I’m not going to wear 


an evening gown for three weeks. And — 


” 


look what’s happening . 


The “what’s happening” started with a 
pizza party which Gene Serpentelli gave 
for her in his family’s rumpus room. Just 
as they used to do on Saturday nights, the 
crowd brought their favorite records and 
danced to them. In Gene’s own collection 
was Connie’s very first recording, a num- 
ber called “Goody Goodbye,” which sold 
all of four hundred copies. 

Connie turned up, not with one date, 
but with two. She brought with her the 
writers of “Stupid Cupid” and “Fallin’,’ 
Neil Sedaka and Howard Greenfield. Be- 
cause Neil, a sophomore at Juilliard School 
Of Music, and Howard, who still works at 
his first office job, were of the same teen- 
twenty age, they fitted right into the 
crowd. 

When it was Connie’s turn to entertain, 
she took everyone to Coney Island. She 
reported, “We went on every ride and we 
ate hot dogs and pizzas and floss candy.” 
Later, a Belleville contingent accom- 
panied her and danced in the teen-age 
crowd when she appeared on Art Ford’s 
Rate The Record, over Station WNTA-TV, 
and others went along to New York to 
Alan Freed’s Asthma Fund benefit. 

On the strictly feminine side, there were 
showers for two girl friends. “One bridal, 
one baby,” says Connie. “And, of course, 
the kids dropped in at the house for Coke 
or coffee.” 

Was the three weeks’ “fun time” a 
success? Was Connie able to break 
through the barrier which too often 


ity, the day he started in the fourth grade 
at grammar school. He was going to school 
in nearby Great Falls then. The teacher 
asked each of the pupils to write down 
what they wanted to be when they grew 
up. Among the expected assortment of 
cowboys, railroad engineers, airplane 
pilots, and firemen, George’s answer was 
really unique! He had written boldly, 
“Actress.” As gently as possible, the 
teacher explained that what he wanted to 
be was an actor. It took him quite a while 
to live that one down. 

Also born during those early years in 
Montana was George’s dream of a big 
house. George, his parents, his nine broth- 
ers and five sisters, were jammed into a 
small five-room farmhouse. Which is prob- 
ably one reason why the house George 
built last year for the Montgomery mé- 
nage has 9,000 square feet of living space. 
There are those who jokingly accuse him 
of trying to get the feel of Montana’s 
wide open spaces right under his own roof. 
But a fellow who has grown up sardine 
fashion—sharing one room, dormitory 
fashion, with six brothers—likes the lux- 
ury of a little elbow room. 

It was while George was still in his late 
teens that he got the good word from his 
brother Mike, who had gone to California, 
was making good money in construction 
work, and happened to make some friends 
in the movie industry. He wrote George 
enthusiastically that none of the cowboys 
in the Western movies could ride half as 
well as George, yet they were all paid 
well. Why not come to Hollywood and be- 


a ag : aus) | 
separates people in show | ; fron 
their old friends in school or in other o 
cupations? _ 

To answer that question, Connie thought 
long, and she replies with searching hon- | 
esty: “It was good to be back among | 
people who had known me all my life. I 
didn’t feel like an entertainer, I felt like 
Connie Francis again. But there was a | 
difference . . .” 

She tasted the loneliness of stardom at | 
the two showers, when the girls asked for | 
her autograph. “Certainly, if they wanted 
it, ’'d rather give it to them than to any-— 
one else, but it made me feel cut off when | 
I just wanted to be one of the crowd 
again.” ! 

She didn’t fall in love. “But someday | 
I will.” And, when that “someday” comes, | 
who will it be—a boy from home or a boy: 
from show business? Connie can only 
answer, “I don’t know.” 

Her dual urges are revealed by two 
separate statements. One, “I just love | 
show business. I’d like to have an apart- 
ment right over Times Square.” And the | 
other, “Jersey’s so wonderful. I never | 
want to live anywhere else in the world | 
but here.” 

It’s the old conflict which every woman | 
who finds success must face. A few are | 
fortunate enough to achieve both home | 
and career. 

Which has the stronger appeal for | 
Connie? 

Perhaps there’s a hint in the present | 
Franconero family discussions about hous- 
ing. With their son leaving for college | 
this year, and expecting Connie to be gone 
much of the time, her parents recently 
sold their large house and moved into 
one which they thought amply comfortable 
for the two of them. It has proved to be 
too small. George Franconero has his eye | 
on one somewhat larger. But Connie dis- 
agrees. She’s trying to persuade her 
father to let her join him in buying a 
really big new house in Jersey. 


come a movie star, he asked George. 

It wasn’t that easy, after George ar-j 
rived. For a while, he worked on the WPA. f 
Then he got a job as a carpenter’s helper, § 
working on the construction of the Bub- jf 
litchka, now a popular Sunset Strip dining 
spot. He earned ten dollars a week on that 
job, and managed to send part of his pay- 
check home each week. Then he found aif 
really magnificent job, which paid board, 
room, and eighteen dollars a week. It was 
in a cafe which served beer and soft|f 
drinks—and George was the “bartender.” 
That cushy spot was short-lived, how-§ 
ever. The establishment got a liquor li-§ 
cense—and, since George hadn’t the fog- |f 
giest notion of how to mix a drink, he 
became an ex-bartender immediately. 

By this time, brother Mike was getting| 
pretty impatient. He’d summoned George} 
to Hollywood to become a movie star, and 
by golly, that’s what he was going to do.|§ 
The two set out to make the rounds of the 
studios. They hit every small independent § 
producer in town, but with uniformly in-| 
effectual results. 

Finally, at Republic Studios, they did 
manage to get through to the casting di- 
rector. He sized George up, and evidently 
liked what he saw. “What experience have} 
you had, young man? If you can act, I| 
think I can use you.” 

George was forced to admit that he'd 
never done any acting. “But I’ve seen a lot 
of your Westerns, and if I can’t act better 
than the boys you’ve got doing it now, I'll 
eat my hat!” His brash attitude paid off, 
and he was told to come back for a test. 
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ihe test, as George recalls, was not 

sactly a phenomenal success. The part 
where he rode up over the hill, the part 
where he reined in his horse abruptly, the 
‘part where he jumped lightly to the 
‘ground—these he managed with ease. But 
when it came to the part about “They 
went thataway!”—it was a different matter 
entirely. George opened his mouth, but 
nothing came out. Three takes later, he 
‘managed to get out a few syllables, and 
eventually, the whole line. 

The casting director sensed that such 
small difficulties could be overcome, and 
signed George to appear in the “Lone 
Ranger” serial, at the unheard-of salary 
‘of seventy-five a week. George figured 
he’d really arrived. But, in the sixth epi- 
sode, he was killed off. 

For a while, he worked as a double for 
John Wayne. He got jobs as a stand-in, 
doing small parts, anything he could cor- 
ral. Then 20th Century-Fox signed him, 
and he made three Westerns there in 
rapid succession. 

In addition, a friendly soul at the studio 
arranged for George to appear in many 
screen tests of promising young actresses— 
and maneuvered it so that it wasn’t just 
the back of George’s head which showed 
up in these tests. The powers who review 
these tests got accustomed to seeing George 
around, and suddenly he became potential 
star material. He was cast opposite Mary 
Beth Hughes in “The Cowboy and the 
Blonde.” This one proved very big at the 
box office, and George was on his way. 


There were probably plenty of romances 
born at the old Hollywood Canteen, the 
movie industry’s entertainment center for 
servicemen during World War II. But it’s 
doubtful if any romance originating there 
is more famous than the one begun the 
night George came down and met Dinah 
Shore. Dinah was singing then on the 
Eddie Cantor radio show, which originated 
in Hollywood. She’d had a_ king-size 
crush on movie-actor George Montgomery 
for ages, and claims she went into a reg- 
ular Tennessee twitter when he asked to 
take her home that evening. 

_ As far as George was concerned, the 
boy from Brady had been having a ball 
for several years, making like a movie 
star. He’d been dating glamorous movie 
queens, going through all the motions of 
being what the magazines called “one of 
Hollywood’s most eligible and sought- 
after young bachelors.” 

_ But when he met this cute little bundle 
of Southern stuff, it hit George that movie 
sirens weren't what he wanted, after all. 
This mad little mixture of dynamite, corn 
pone, and wisteria blossoms was more 
like it. And, of course, when Dinah started 
serving up home-cooked meals—George 
Was a goner. 

eK Even so, he did take the precaution of 
keeping his feelings to himself before he 
went off to the service. He asked Dinah not 
to go out with too many fellows while he 
was in the Army, but he didn’t ask her to 
Wait just for him. He remembered that 
one about absence and the heart growing 
fonder, and figured this might be a good 
ame to find out if there was any truth in 
the proverb—or if what he felt was just 


is 


all that Southern cooking. 

_ But, up in the Aleutians, a fellow has a 
t of time to think. It didn’t take George 
o long to figure out that it was Dinah 
e wanted, not just a good cook. He’d 
rant to spend the rest of his days with 
inah, even if she could turn out only 
eanut-butter sandwiches. 
_When he got back to Hollywood, he 
idn’t waste any time. After all, he had 
ly a three-day pass. He zoomed Dinah 
p to Las Vegas and made her Mrs. Mont- 
omery, almost before she had a chance 

C aw a deep breath. The fifteen years 
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which Nave passed since that fast trip to 
Vegas have been years of fulfillment for 
Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery. George 
brought his list of movie credits to a 
total of more than fifty, and made dozens 
of TV appearances. Dinah got her own 
television show—first, the fifteen-minute 
spot, and now the great hour-long show in 
color Satisfying as those career triumphs 
have been, the Montgomerys enjoy even 
more another product of their fifteen-year 
marriage—their two youngsters. Melissa, 
known to all as “Missy,” is ten now, and 
John D. is four-and-a-half. 

George swears that Missy doesn’t have 
him twisted around her little finger, not 
at all. However, a friend points out that 
recently Missy began a campaign to get 
a riding horse of her own. And when 
Missy campaigns, it’s a production Not 
only did she get her horse, but it ended 
up costing George $50,000. You see, they 
can’t keep horses where they live in Bev- 
erly Hills—and, of course, Missy’s horse 
couldn’t be boarded out at a commercial 
stable—so George had to buy a little 
ranch out in the San Fernando valley. 

But you can’t really blame it all on 
Missy. One gets the definite impression 
that this is what George had in the back 
of his mind for a long time—a place 
nearby where he could take the young- 
sters on weekends. 

As for John D., George is unabashedly 
proud of the all-boy characteristics his son 
displays. As yet unacquainted with 
danger, John D. will try anything, and 
George is finding it a somewhat delicate 
task, instilling caution without arousing 
fear. The boy’s vivid imagination also 
sends Dinah and George into near-hys- 
terics. One morning recently, before Mom 
and Pop Montgomery got up, John D. stuck 


his head in their bedroom doorway to an- 


nounce he was on his way to the kitchen 
to fix their breakfast. A few minutes later, 
he reappeared. “Whaddya want for break- 
ae he asked briskly, “a rump of buf- 
aro?” 2 


Over the past few years, George has 
built up a substantial on-the-side business 
in a furniture factory. This started with 
the pieces he made for their home. These 
were coveted, and subsequently purchased, 
by friends. Finally, Dinah suggested that, 
if he was going to continue to sell the 
coffee tables right out from under their 
saucers, he’d better do it in a more busi- 
ness-like manner. And the furniture fac- 
tory was born. The only trouble with the 
project was that the furniture George’s 
factory turned out was too good. The de- 
mand for it increased and, when that hap- 
pened, the factory required more and more 
of George’s time. Time is a commodity 
with which George isn’t oversupplied— 
he’s too busy being an actor. He has al- 
most decided to dispose of the factory. 

Because he’s been so busy the past few 
years, George has consistently resisted all 
offers to take on a television series. Half 
a dozen times he’s said no to a producer 
trying to woo him for some projected 
Western saga. Several of the series he’s 
turned down have hit the top ten. It took 
three attempts before the producers of 
Cimarron City managed to get George’s 
signature on the dotted line. 

It’s a long road between milking twenty- 
some cows on a frosty morning in Montana, 
and sitting by your own swimming pool in 
Beverly Hills, gazing out over the city 
spread beneath your terrace. But George 
Montgomery was able to make the trans- 
ition with a minimum of strain and pain, 
compared with some Hollywood sagas. In 
that, he is a lucky man. Being a level- 
headed character as well, who recognizes 
good luck when he lives with it, George 
Montgomery is also a happy man. And 
that’s the best of all. 


No Nagging 
Backache Means a 
Good Night’s Sleep 


Nagging backache, headache, or muscular aches and 
pains may come on with over-exertion, emotional up- 
sets or day to day stress and strain, And folks who 
eat and drink unwisely sometimes suffer mild bladder 
irritation...with that restless, uncomfortable feeling. 

If you are miserable and worn out because of 
these discomforts, Doan’s Pills often help by their 
pain relieving action, by their soothing effect to ease 
bladder irritation, and by their mild diuretic action 
through the kidneys—tending to increase the output 
of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. 

Soif nagging backache makes you feel dragged-out, 
miserable, with restless, sleepless nights, don’t wait, 
try Doan’s Pills, get the same happy relief millions 
have enjoyed for over 60 years. Ask for new, large, 
economy sizeandsavemoney. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


POEMS WANTED 


Poems today. Any subject. 
Immediate consideration. Phonograph records made. 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 560, New York1 


yy, STEADY PAY EVERY DAY AS A 


© PRACTICAL NURSE 


AVERAGE COST PER LESSON ONLY $1.25 
Enjoy security, no recession for Nurses, 

Earn to $65.00 a week, good times or bad, LEARN AT 
Age, Education, Not important. Earn while HOME IN 
learning. Send for FREE 16 page book. 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 9R19, 131 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, IIlinols 


our directions, you too, 
can use the Mahler safely 


ted 
with order for per ae 
y] 5 wallet $ ' 
hotos TCHCRAFT 
: SALON 
25 embossed, deep-sunk, panel-edge wallet photos 212 
x 31/2” made from any photo or negative. Returned 
POSTPAID for only $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
FOTO PLUS CO. - BOX 10 - NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
If you are looking for an easy way to earn 
name and address at once. We pay the 
highest commissions to men and women 
orders for magazine subscriptions. Write 
for FREE information: Sales Agents, Mac- 


FREE 5x7 ENLARGEMENT 
embossed 

plus 25¢ postage FRAME 
unharmed with your gorgeous FREE enlargement 
Extra Cash—Each 
extra money each week, send us your 
all over the country who help us take 
fadden Publications, 205 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


NEW DESIGNS FOR LIVING 


793—Make this colorful afghan bit by bit. 
When you sit for a minute, crochet a triangle. 
Join triangles later. Marvelous for vacation 
trips, football games! Easy directions. 25¢ 


7374—Needle art done mainly in simple out- 
line stitch. Use black or brown for etching 
effect; several colors for a brighter picture. 
Transfer of two pictures 10 x 12 inches. 25¢ 


7087—Sunflower quilt lends colorful beauty 
to your bedroom. In each block petals can be 
varied tones of a color. Chart, pattern of 
patches, easy-to-follow directions. 25¢ 


7385—This graceful chairset will enhance 
your living room. Ideal as buffet set, too. 
Crochet directions for 17 x 121/-inch chair- 
back; armrests 8 x 11 in No. 30 cotton. 25¢ 


7058—Dramatize a bedspread with this mag- 
nificent peacock design in brilliant colors. 
Easy embroidery. One 15 x 18-inch transfer, 
four transfers 414 x 434; color chart. 25¢ 


7363—Favorite doily in pineapple design and 
mesh crochet. In No. 30 cotton, doily is a 
24-inch square; for smaller, use No. 50 cotton; 
larger, bedspread cotton. 25¢ 


7348—Unusual centerpiece to fill with flow- 
ers. Use one dove or make a pair. Crochet 
directions for 10-inch centerpiece in heavy 
A-ply jiffy cotton. Starch stiffly. 25¢ 


Send twenty-five cents (in coin) for each pattern to: TV Rapio Mirror, Needlecraft Service, P. O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, 
New York 11, N. Y. Add five cents for each pattern for first-class mailing. Send additional 25¢ for 1959 Needlecraft. Gatilopaem 
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TOMMY DORSEY 


raven al 


ie: The great Dorsey group of the 
= *° eoany late 1930s and early 40s playing 
““<S@™> vorsey their biggest hits. Featuring 
C7) ANDHIS Frank Sinatra, Bunny Berigan, 

Onenest®* — Jo Stafford with The Pied Pipers. 
12 selections, including Marie, 
Star Dust, P’ll Never Smile Again, 
_ Song of India, Opus No. 1. 
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GLENN MILLER 


Miller’s best, including Moon- 
light Serenade, In the Mood, Tux- 
edo Junction, String of Pearls, 
American Patrol, Little Brown 
Jug, St. Louis Blues, Pennsylvania 
6-5000, (I’ve Got a Gal in) Kala- 
mazoo, Boulder Bluff, Farewell 
Blues, King Porter Stomp. 
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BENNY GOODMAN 


The King, his band and Quartet, 
at their swinging best in 11 
masterpieces; with Krupa, Hamp- 
ton, etc. Sing Sing Sing, One 
o Clock Jump, And the Angels 

Sing, Stompin’ at the Savoy, King 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF 


BENNY GOODMAN Porter’s Stomp, Bugle Call Rag, 


etc. The original versions. 
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DUKE ELLINGTON 


Duke’s all-time best band, 
1940-42, with Hodges, Webster, 
Blanton, Stewart, Williams, Car- 
ney, Ivie Anderson, Herb Jeffries. 
16 tunes, including “‘A”’ Train, 
I Got It Bad, Perdido, Cotton Tail, 
Main Stem, Blue Serge, Flaming 
Sword, Racias Go My Bed. 
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ARTIE SHAW 


ARTIE SHAW 


and His Orchestra 


igeGLENN MILLER rg 
GINAL RECORI 


DUKE 


ELLINGTON orchestra 


in a mellotone 


Shaw’s two most successful big 
bands in 12 history-making hae 
recorded in 1938-43. Includes 
Begin the Beguine, Nightmare, 
Frenesi, Star Dust, Dancing in the 
Dark, Temptation, Indian Love 
Call, All the Things You Are, 


Serenade to a Savage, etc. 
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MOONGLOW 


Exciting offer to new members 
of the RCA VICTOR 
POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 


A 3-ALBUM 
SET OF SWING 
LASSICS 


for on 6. )B 


HIGH AS $19.90 


... if you agree to buy five albums from the Club during the 
next twelve months from at least 100 to be made available 


Ala exciting new plan, under the direction of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, enables you to have on tap a variety of popular 
music for family fun and happier parties . . . and at an immense 
saving. Moreover, once and for all, it takes bewilderment out of 
building such a well-balanced collection. You pay far less for 
albums this way than if you buy them haphazardly. For example, 
the extraordinary introductory offer described above can represent 
an approximate 33’4% saving in your first year of membership. 
Thereafter you can continue to save up to 333%. After buying 
the five albums called for in this offer, you will receive a free 12-inch 
33% R.P.M. album, with a nationally advertised price of at least 
$3.98, for every two albums purchased from the Club. A wide 
choice of RCA VICTOR albums will be described each month. 
One will be singled out as the album-of-the-month. If you want it, 
you do nothing; it will come to you automatically. If you prefer 
one of the slliemnaiies—an nothing at all in any month—you can 
make your wishes known on a simple form always provided. You 
pay the nationally advertised price—usually $3.98, at times $4.98 
(plus a small charge for postage and handling). 


ALL THESE ALBUMS ARE 12-INCH 334 R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING. THEY ARE THE 
ORIGINAL RECORDINGS NOW REPROCESSED TO ENHANCE THEIR SOUND 
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THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB P188-1 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please register me as a member of The rca Victor Popular Album Club and send me the 
five-album set of Swi ing Classics, for which I will pay $3.98, plus a small charge for postage 
and handling. I agree to buy five other albums offered by the Club within the next twelve 
months, for each of which I will be billed at the nationally advertised price: usually $3.98, at 
times $4.98 (plus a small postage and handling charge). Thereafter, I need buy only four 
such albums in any twelve-month period to maintain membership. I may cancel my member- 
ship any time after buying five albums from the Club (in addition to those included in this 
introductory offer). After my fifth purchase, if I continue, for every two albums I buy I may 
choose a third album free. 


Name. 
Address. 


ii Zone State 
NOTE: If you wish to enroll through an authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fillin here: 


Dealer’s Name 


FA CL CL CS Sm a a 
PLEASE NOTE: Send no money. A bill will be sent. Albums can be shipped only to residents of the U. S., its 
territories 11d Canada. Albums for Canadian members are made in Canaca and shipped duty free from Ontario. 
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chy Mitr Set, Mitt 


A SOFT, FINE SPRAY THAT IS GOOD TO YOUR HAIR 
HOLDS CURLS BEAUTIFULLY IN PLACE FOR HOURS 


IT DOES NOT MAKE HAIR STIFF IT DOES NOT MAKE HAIR STICKY 
This fine, gentle spray leaves hair soft and Breck Hair Set Mist sprays on gently, evenly, 


shining, never stiff or dry. Its delicate touch leaving the hair soft to the touch, never 
holds curls softly, beautifully in place for sticky or dull. Always good to your hair, 
hours, even in damp or humid weather. this fragrant mist, with lanolin, brings out 
Breck Hair Set Mist is good to your hair. the natural lustre and beauty of your hair. 
®@ Use after combing, to hold hair in place ® Use before combing - style as you comb ® Use for pincurling 
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Copyright 1959 by John H. Breck Inc. 


New 54% ounce size $1.25; 8 ounce size $1.50; 1 ounce size $2.00. Plus tax. Available wherever cosmetics are sold. 


